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Delivered  to  the  Colonization  Society  of  Kentucky^  at  Frankfort, 

December  17,  18^29,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  at  the  request 

of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
Gentlemex  of  the  Colonization  Society  ov  Kentucky  : 

I  MOST  sincerely  wish  that  tlie  task  of  addressing  you,  on  this  occasion, 
had  been  assigned,  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  to  some  individual  more 
competent  than  I  am  to  explain  and  illustrate  and  enforce  the  claims  of 
the  Society  to  the  friendly  and  favourable  consideration  of  the  public.  I 
yield  to  none  in  a  thorougli  persuasion  of  the  utility  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Society,  in  a  profound  conviction  of  its  practicability,  and  in  an  ardent 
desire  for  its  complete  success.  But  I  am  sensible  that  there  are  many 
others  who  could  more  happily  than  I  can,  throw  around  the  subject 
those  embellishments  which  are  best  calculated  to  secure  attention,  and 
engage  the  cordial  and  energetic  co-operation  of  the  community-  When 
the  application  was  first  made  to  me  to  deliver  this  address,  I  liesitatcd  to 
comply  with  it,  because  I  appreliended  that  my  motives  would  be  miscon- 
ceived, and  my  language  be  misrepresented.  Si^bsequent  reflection  da- 
tcrnjined  me  to  adhere  to  the  maxim  of  my  whole  life,  to  endeavour  to 
render  all  the  good  in  my  power,  without  being  restrained  by  the  miscon- 
ceptions to  whicli  I  might  expose  myself  la  entering  upon  the  duty  which 
has  devolved  upon  me,  I  ask  only  the  exercise  of  ordinary  liberality 
in  judging  llie  imperfections  which  will  doubtless  mark  its  pcrfornianco. 

In  surveying  the  L'nited  States  of  North  America  and  their  Tcrritorlei, 
the  beholder  perceives,  among  their  iniiabitants,  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct races  of  men,  originally  appertaining  to  three  different  continentiof 
the  globe,  each  race  varying  from  the  others  in  colour,  physical  projier- 
tics,  and  moral  and  intellectual  endowments.  The  European  is  the  most 
numerous;  and,  as  well  from  tliat  fact,  as  from  ita  far  grv;at<r  advance  in 
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civilization  and  in  the  arts,  has  the  decided  ascendency  over  the  other 
two,  g'iving  the  law  to  them,  controlling  their  condition,  and  responsible 
for  their' fate  to  the  Great  Father  of  all,  and  to  the  enlightened  world. — 
The  next  most  numerous  and  most  intelligent  race,  is  that  which  sprung 
from  Africa,  the  largest  portion  of  wliich  is  held  in  bondage  by  their  bre- 
thren, descendants  of  the  European.  The  aborigines,  or  Indian  nice,  are 
tin*  le.Hst  numcTOUs,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  tribes,  have  but  par- 
tially emerged  from  the  state  of  barbarism  in  which  they  were  found  on 
the  first  discovery  of  America. — Whence,  or  how  they  came  hither,  arc 
speculations  for  the  research  of  the  curious,  on  which  authentic  history 
affords  no  certain  light. 

Their  future  fortunes  or  condition,  form  no  part  of  the  subject  of  ihia 
Address.  I  shall,  I  hope,  nevertheless,  be  excused  for  the  digression  of 
dedicating  a  few  passing  observations  to  the  interesting  remnant  of  these 
primiti%e  possessors  of  tlie  New  World.  I  have  never  been  able  to  agree 
in  the  expediency  of  employing  any  extraordinary  exertions  to  blend  the 
white  and  copper  coloured  races  together,  by  the  ceremony  of  marriage. 
There  would  be  a  motive  for  it  if  the  Indians  were  equal  or  superior  to 
their  white  brethren  in  physical  or  intellectual  powers.  But  the  fact  is 
believed  to  be  otherwise.  The  mixture  improves  the  Indian,  but  deterio- 
rates the  European  element.  Invariably,  it  is  remarked,  that  those  of  the 
mixed  blood,  among  the  Indians,  are  their  superiors  in  war,  in  council,  and 
in  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  whilst  they  remain  in  the  rear  of  the 
pure  white  race  still  farther  than  they  are  in  advance  of  the  pure  Indian. 
In  those  instances  (chiefly  among  the  French)  during  the  progress  of  the 
settlement  of  this  continent,  in  which  the  settlers  have  had  most  inter- 
course with  the  Indians,  they  have  rather  sunk  to  the  level  of  their  state, 
than  contributed  essentially  to  their  civilization. 

But  if  there  be  no  adequate  recommendation  to  the  white  race  of  an 
union,  by  intermarriage,  with  the  Indian,  we  are  enjoined,  by  every  duty 
of  religion,  humanity,  and  magnanimity,  to  treat  them  with  kindness  and 
justice,  and  to  recall  them,  if  we  can,  from  their  savage  to  a  belter  condi- 
tion. The  United  States  stand  charged  with  the  fate  of  these  poor  children 
of  the  woods  in  the  face  of  their  common  Maker,  and  in  presence  of  the 
world.  And,  as  certain  as  tiie  guardian  is  answerable  for  the  education  of 
his  infant  ward,  and  the  management  of  his  estate,  will  tiiey  be  responsi- 
ble here  and  hereafter  for  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  perform  the  du- 
ties of  the  high  trust  which  is  committed  to  their  hands,  by  tlie  force  of 
circumstances.  Hitherto,  since  the  United  States  became  an  indepen- 
dent po\ver  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  they  have  generally  treated 
the  Indians  with  justice,  and  performed  towards  them  all  tlie  offices  of  hu- 
manity. Their  policy,  in  this  respect,  was  vindicated  during  the  nego- 
tiations at  Ghent,  and  the  principles  which  guided  them  in  their  relations 
v>tXU   lL«r   Indians,   were  then  promulgated  to  all  Christendom.     On  thai 
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occasion,  their  rcprescntRtivcs,  hoKlinp;'  up  Ihcir  comliict  in  ailvantigcniit 
contrast  with  that  of  tircat  IJritaiu  and  tlic  otlier  powers  of  Lurope,  said; 
"From  the  ripor  of  this  system,  however,  as  practised  by  Great  HritBin 
and  all  tlie  Kuropcan  powers  in  Aniorica,  the  humane  and  liberal  policy 
of  the  United  States  has  voluntarily  relaxed.  A  cclel)rated  writer  on  the 
lawH  of  nations,  to  whose  authority  IJritish  jtirists  have  taken  particular 
satisfaction  in  appealing;,  after  stating',  in  the  most  explicit  maimer,  the 
legitimacy  of  colonial  settlements  in  America,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
rights  of  uncivilized  lutlian  tribes,  has  taken  occasion  to  praise  the  first 
settlers  of  New  England,  and  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  in  having  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians  the  lauds  they  resolved  to  cultivate,  notwitiistand- 
ing  their  being  provided  with  a  charter  from  their  sovereign-  It  is  this 
example  which  the  United  States,  since  tliey  became,  by  tlieir  independ 
ence,  the  sovereigns  of  the  territory,  have  adopted  and  organired  into  a 
political  St/stem.  Under  that  system,  the  Indians  residing  within  the 
United  States  are  sn  far  independent,  that  they  live  under  their  own  cut- 
toma  and  not  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.-  that  their  rights  upon  the 
lands  where  the}'  inhabit  or  hunt,  are  secured  to  them  by  boundaries  de- 
fined in  amicable  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  themselves;  and 
that  whenever  those  boundaries  are  varied,  it  is  also  by  amicable  and  vol- 
untary treaties,  by  which  they  receive  from  the  United  States  ample  con\- 
pensation  for  every  right  they  have  to  the  land  ceded  by  them.  They  are 
•o  far  dependent  as  not  to  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  their  lands  to  any 
private  person,  nor  to  any  power  other  than  the  United  States,  and  to  ba 
under  tlieir  protection  alone,  and  not  under  tliat  of  any  other  power.  Whe- 
ther called  subjects,  or  by  whatever  name  designated,  such  is  the  relation 
between  them  and  the  United  States.  That  relation  is  neither  asserted 
now  for  the  first  time,  nor  did  it  originate  with  the  treaty  of  tircenvillc. 
These  principles  have  been  uniformly  recognized  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves, not  only  by  that  treaty,  but  in  all  tlie  other  previous  as  well  as  sub- 
tequent  treaties  between  them  and  the  United  States."  Such  was  the 
solemn  annunciation  to  the  whole  world  of  the  principles  and  of  the  sys- 
tem regulating  our  relations  with  the  Indians,  as  admitted  by  us  mid  re- 
cognized by  them.  There  can  be  no  violation  of  either,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  weaker  party,  whicii  will  not  subject  us,  'as  a  nation,  to  the 
just  reproaches  of  all  good  men,  and  which  may  not  bring  down  upon  ua 
the  maledictions  of  a  more  exalted  and' powerful  tribunal. 

Whether  the  Indian  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  will 
survive  or  become  extinct,  in  the  progress  of  population,  which  tiie  Euro- 
pean race  is  rapirlly  making  i'roin  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  Uie 
Tacific  ocean,  provided  they  arc  trialtd  with  justice  and  humanity,  is  a 
problem  of  less  importance.  Tlie  two  races  are  not  promiscuously  miiiglcil 
together,  but  arc  generally  separate  and  distinct  communities.  *  'I'bure  is 
no  danger   to  the   whites  or   to  their  purity,  fioin  the  power  or  finm  th.- 
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Tiers  of  tlie  Indians.  The  case  is  widely  diHcrcnt  with  those  wlio  form 
the  ininietliate  object  of  this  address. 

The  African  part  of  our  population,  or  their  ancestors,  were  brought 
hither  forcibly  and  by  violence,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  most  abomina- 
ble traffic  that  ever  disg-raced  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  They  were 
chiefly  procured,  in  tlieir  native  countr)',  as  captives  in  war,  taken,  and 
Bubsequcntly  sold  by  the  coiKjueror  as  slaves  to  the  slave  trader.  Some- 
times the  most  atrocious  practices  of  kidnapping  were  employed  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  victims.  Wars  were  frequent  between  numerous  and 
barbarous  neighbouring  tribes  scattered  along  the  coasts  or  stretched 
upon  the  margin  of  large  rivers  of  Africa.  These  wars  were  oflen  enkin- 
dled and  prosecuted  for  no  other  object  than  to  obtain  a  supply  of  sub- 
jects for  this  most  shocking  commerce.  In  these  modes,  husbands  were 
torn  from  their  wives,  parents  from  their  ciiiltlren,  brethren  from  e.-xch 
other,  and  every  tie  cherished  and  respected  among  men,  was  violated. 
Upon  the  arrival,  at  the  African  coast,  of  the  unfortunate  beings  thus 
reduced  to  slavery,  they  were  embarked  on  b^rd  of  ships  carefully  con- 
etrucled  and  arranged  to  contain  the  greatest  amount  of  human  beings. 
Here  they  were  ironed  and  fastened  in  parallel  rows,  and  crowded  toge- 
ther so  closely,  in  loathsome  holes,  as  not  to  have  room  for  action  or  for 
breathing  wholesome  air.  The  great  aim  was  to  transport  the  largest  pos- 
sible number,  at  the  least  possible  ciuirge,  from  their  native  land  to  the 
markets  for  which  they  were  destined.  Tlie  greediness  of  cupidity  was 
frequently  disappointed  and  punished  in  its  purposes,  by  tlie  loss  of  moi- 
ties  of  who>le  cargoes  of  the  subjects  of  this  infamous  commerce,  from 
want  and  suffering  and  disease  on  the  voyage.  How  much  happier  were 
they  who  thus  expired,  than  their  miserable  survivors  ! 

These  African  slaves  were  brought  to  the  continent  of  America,  and 
the  islands  adjacent  to  it,  and  formed  the  parent  stock  of  the  race  now 
amongst  us.  They  were  brouglit  to  the  colonies,  now  constituting  the 
United  States,  under  the  sanction  and  by  the  authority  of  British  laws, 
which,  at  an  early  period  of  our  colonial  e.xistence,  admitted  and  tolerated 
tlie  trade.  It  is  due  to  our  colonial  ancestors  to  say,  that  they  frequently 
and  earnestly,  but  unsuccessfully,  remonstrated  to  the  Uritish  Crown 
against  the  continuance  of  the  practice.  The  introduction  of  slavery  into 
this  countr)'  is  not,  therefore,  chargeable  to  them,  but  to  a  government  in 
which  they  had  no  voice,  and  over  which  they  had  no  control.  It  is 
tqu-illy  due  to  our  parent  state  to  advert  to  the  honourable  fact,  th-at,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Ucvolutionary  war,  when  contending  for  lier  own  indepen- 
dence and  liberty,  she  evinced  the  sincerity  of  the  spirit  in  whicli  tliose 
remonstrances  had  been  addressed  to  the  Drltlsh  throne,  by  denouncing 
under  the  severest  penalties,  the  further  prosecution  of  the  slave  trade, 
within  her  jurisdiction.  And  T  add,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Suites  i)abscd  an  act,  aljolibhlng  the  trade  as  earl)  as  by  their 
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constitution  it  was  aiitliorizcil  to  do.  On  the  second  day  of  March,  1807, 
the  act  w  as  piisscd,  for  whicli  it  was  my  happy  lot  to  vote,  the  first  section 
of  which  enacts,  "That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1808,  it 
shall  nut  be  lawful  to  import  or  brinp^  into  tlie  United  States,  or  the  terri- 
tories thereof,  from  any  foreign  kingdom,  place,  or  country,  any  negro, 
mulatto,  or  person  of  colour,  with  intent  to  liold,  sell  or  dispose  of  such 
negro,  nmialto  or  person  of  colour,  as  a  slave,  or  to  be  held  to  service  or 
labour."  Thus  terminated,  we  may  hope  forever,  in  tlie  United  States,  a 
disgraceful  traffic,  which  drew  after  it  a  train  of  enormities  surpassing  in 
magnitude,  darkness  and  duration,  any  that  ever  sprang  from  any  trade 
pushed  by  the  enterprise  or  cupiility  of  man. 

Tlie  United  States,  as  a  nation,  are  not  responsible  for  the  original  intro- 
duction, or  tl»e  subsequent  continuance  of  the  slave  trade.  >\'henever,  as 
has  often  happened,  their  character  has  been  assailed  in  foreign  countries, 
and  by  foreign  writers,  on  account  of  the  institution  of  slavery  among  u», 
the  justness  of  that  vindication  has  been  admitted  by  the  candid,  which 
transfers  to  a  foreign  government  the  origin  of  the  evil.  Nor  are  the  Uni- 
ted States,  as  a  sovereign  power,  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  sla\eiy 
within  their  limits,  posterior  to  the  establishment  of  their  Independence; 
because  by  neither  the  articles  of  confederation,  nor  by  tlie  present  consti- 
tution, had  they  poster  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  the  adoption  of  any  system  of 
emancipation.  But  from  that  epoch,  the  responsibility  of  the  several  states 
in  which  slavery  was  tolerated  commenced,  and  on  them  devolved  the  mo- 
mentous duty  of  considering  whether  liie  evil  of  African  slavery  is  incura- 
ble, or  admits  of  a  safe  and  practical  remedy.  In  performing  it,  they  ought 
to  reflect,  that,  if  when  a  given  remedy  is  presented  to  their  acceptance, 
instead  of  a  due  examination  and  deliberate  consideration  of  it,  they 
promptly  reject  it,  and  manifest  an  impatience  whenever  a  suggestion  is 
made  of  any  plan  to  remove  the  evil,  they  will  expose  themselves  to  the  re- 
proach of  yielding  to  the  illusions  of  self-interest,  and  of  insincerity  in  the 
professions  which  they  so  often  make  of  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  slavery.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune,  growing  out  of  the  actual  coiuliticju  of  the  several  stales, 
some  being  exem])t,  and  others  liable  to  this  evil,  that  tliey  are  too  prone  to 
misinterpret  the  views  and  wislies  of  each  other  in  rcs])ect  to  it.  The 
North  and  the  South  and  tiie  West,  when  they  untlcrstand  each  other  well, 
must  be  each  convinced,  that  no  other  desire  is  entertained  towards  the 
others  by  any  one  of  them,  than  for  their  welfare  and  jirosperity.  TTlTie 
(piestion  were  submitted,  whether  there  shoidd  be  either  immediate  or 
gradual  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  United  States,  without  their 
removal  or  colonization,  painful  as  it  is  to  express  the  opinion,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  cmaiicij)ate  them.  Tor  I  believe,  that 
the  aggregate  of  the  evils  which  would  be  engendered  in  society,  upon  the 
supposition  of  such  general  emancipation,  and  of  the  liberated  slaves  re- 
maining ]iromisciinubly  among  us,  would  be  greater  than  all  the  evils  of 
sluNcry,  great  as  llay  un(|Ueblionably  are. 
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The  several  States  of  the  Union  were  sensible  of  the  responsibility 
which  accrued  to  them,  on  tlie  establishment  of  the  independence  of  llie 
I'nited  States,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  And  many  of  them, 
beginning  at  a  period  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
by  successive  but  distinct  acts  of  Legislation,  have  efTcctively  provided  for 
tlie  abolition  of  slavery,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  adopt  a 
system  of  gradual  emancipation,  similar  to  that  which  the  illustrious  Trank- 
liu  had  mainly  contributed  to  introduce,  in  the  year  1779,  in  the  State 
founded  by  the  benevolent  Penn.  And,  among  the  acts  of  my  life,  which 
I  look  back  to  with  most  satisfaction,  is  that  of  my  having  co-operated 
witli  other  zealous  and  intelligent  friends,  to  procure  the  establishment  of 
that  system  in  tliis  State.  We  believed  that  the  sum  of  good  wliich  would 
have  been  attained  by  the  State  of  Kentucky,  in  a  gradual  emancipation 
of  her  slaves,  at  that  period,  would  have  far  transcended  the  aggregate  of 
mischief  which  might  have  resulted  to  herself  and  the  Union  togt-thcr, 
from  the  gradual  liberation  of  them,  and  tlieir  dispersion  and  residence  in 
the  United  States.  We  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  but  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  the  majority  with  the  grace  wliicli  the  minority,  in  a  Re- 
public, should  ever  yield  to  such  a  decision.  I  have,  nevertheless,  never 
ceased,  and  never  shall  cease,  to  regret  a  decision,  the  effects  of  which 
have  been  to  place  us  in  the  rear  of  our  neiglibours,  who  are  exempt  from 
slavery,  in  the  state  of  agriculture,  the  progress  of  manufactures,  the  ad- 
vance of  imjirovemcnt,  and  tlie  general  prosjjerity  of  socictj'. 

Other  States,  in  which  slavery  exists,  have  not  been  unmindful  of  its 
evils,  nor  indifierent  to  an  adetjuate  remedy  for  their  removal.  But,  most 
of  them  have  hitherto  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the  continuance  of  these 
evils,  because  they  thought  they  saw  no  practical  scheme  for  their  re- 
moval, which  was  free  from  insuperable  objection  and  difRculty.  Is  there 
then  really  no  *uc/i  remedy '  Must  we  endure,  perpetually,  all  the  un- 
doubted mischiefs  of  tlie  state  of  slavery,  as  it  affects  both  the  free  and 
bond  portions  of  the  population  of  these  States'  Already  the  slaves  may 
be  estimated  at  two  millions,  and  tlie  free  population  at  ten,  the  former 
being  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five  of  the  latter.  Their  respective  num- 
bers will  probably  duplicate  in  periods  of  thirty-three  years.  In  the  year 
'63  the  number  of  the  whites  will  probably  be  twenty,  and  of  the  blacks 
four  millions  ;  in  ninety -six,  forty  and  ciglit,  and,  in  the  year  1929,  about 
a  century,  eiglity  and  sixteen  millions.  Mhat  mind  is  sufTiciently  exten- 
sive in  its  reach,  what  nerves  suflicic-ntiy  stro^ig,  to  contemplate  this  vast 
»nd  progressive  augmentation,  without  an  awful  foreboding  of  the  tremen- 
dous consequences*  If  the  two  descriptions  of  population  were  equally 
spread  and  intermingled  over  the  whole  suiface  of  the  United  States, 
their  diffusion  might   diminish  the  danger  of  their  action  and  conupting 
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influence  upon  each  otlur.  Hut  this  is  not  tlie  state  of  the  fact.  Tho 
slaves  of  the  United  States  arc  chiefly  restricted  to  one  quarter  of  tho 
Union,  wliich  may  be  described  witli  sufficient  pcneral  accuracy,  by  a 
bounchiry,  beginning-  with  the  nioutli  of  the  Potomac  river,  extendintj  to 
its  iieail,  tlience  to  tlie  Oliio  ri\  c  r,  and  down  it  and  tlie  Mississippi,  to 
the  tlulph  of  Mexico,  and  \vitl\  that  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  Hay 
of  Chesapeake  to  tlie  beginning.  Maryland,  Delaware,  Missouri,  a  part  of 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  compose  the  whole  of  the  residue  of  the  slave 
district  of  the  United  States.  Within  those  limits  all  our  slaves  are  con- 
centrated; and,  within  a  portion  of  them,  irresistible  causes  tend  inevita- 
bly to  their  further  concentiation.  In  one  of  the  States,  comprised  with- 
in these  limits,  the  slave  stock  had,  at  tlie  last  census,  the  superiority  in 
numbers,  whilst,  in  several  others,  the  enumeration  exhibits  tlie  two  races 
in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

Time  alone,  which  unveils  every  thing-,  permitted  men  to  see,  can  dis- 
close the  consequences,  now  wrapt  in  futurit}-,  of  the  state  of  thing* 
which  I  have  slightly  touched,  liut,  without  violating  his  prerogative, 
we  may  venture  to  catch,  in  anticipation,  a  glimpse  of  some  of  them. 

The  humanity  of  the  slave  States  of  the  Union  has  prompted  there 
greatly  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  slaves.  They  are  protected,  in  all 
instances,  by  just  laws,  from  injury  extending  to  their  lives,  and  in  manj 
from  cruelty  applied  to  their  persons.  Public  opinion  has  done  even 
more  than  the  laws  in  elevating  their  condition  in  the  scale  of  human 
existence.  In  this  State,  as  well  as  in  otiiers,  they  are  treated  with  much 
kindness,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  substantial  food  of  meat  and 
bread  and  vegetables,  and  comfort.ible  clothing,  whilst  they  are  moder- 
ately tasked  in  labour.  But  still  they  are  subject  to  many  civil  disabili- 
ties, and  there  is  a  vast  space  between  them  and  the  race  »f  freemen. 
Our  laws  continue  to  regard  them  as  property,  and,  consequently,  as  in- 
struments of  labour,  bound  to  obey  the  mandate  of  others.  As  a  mere 
labourer,  the  slave  feels  that  he  toils  or  his  master  and  not  for  himselff 
that  the  laws  do  not  recognize  his  capacity  to  acquire  and  hold  property, 
which  depends  altogether  upon  the  pleasure  of  his  proprietor;  and  that 
all  the  fruits  of  his  exertions  are  reaped  by  athers.  He  knows  that,  whe- 
ther sick  or  well,  in  times  of  scarcity  or  abunflance,  his  master  is  bound 
to  provide  for  him,  by  the  all-poweif'ul  influence  of  the  motive  of  self- 
interest.  He  is  generally,  therefore,  indiflerent  to  the  adverse  or  proi- 
perous  fortunes  of  his  master,  iieing  contented,  if  he  can  escape  his  dis- 
pleasure or  chastisement,  by  a  careless  and  slovenly  performance  of  his 
duties. 

Tiiis  is  the  state  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  its  nature,  and  founded  in  the  reason  of  things.  'Ihcrc  are  un- 
♦loubtedly  many  exceptions,  \a  which  the  slave  dedicates  himself  to  hit 
■Jaster  with  a  zealous  and  grucrous  flevolinn,   »nd  tlie  in»sler  to  the  sIhn  • 
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with  a  parental  anJ  alVection:ite  attachment.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  speak  of  those  particular  though  enclearin,^  instances  of  mutual  regard, 
but  of  the  general  state  of  the  unfortunate  relation. 

That  labour  is  best,  if  it  can  be  commanded,  in  which  tlic  labourer  knows 
that  he  will  derive  the  profits  of  his  industry;  that  his  employment  de- 
pends upon  his  diligence,  and  his  reward  upon  his  assiduity.  He  has  then 
every  motive  to  excite  him  to  exertion,  and  to  animate  him  in  persever- 
ance. He  knows  that  if  he  is  treated  badly  he  can  exchange  his  em])loyer 
for  one  who  will  better  estimate  his  service;  that  he  does  not  entirely  de- 
pend upon  anotiier's  beck  and  nod,  and  that  whatever  he  earns  is  his,  to 
be  distributed  by  himself,  as  he  pleases,  among  his  wife  and  children  and 
friends,  or  enjoyed  by  himself.  He  feels,  in  a  word,  that  he  is  a  free  agent, 
witli  rights  and  privileges  and  sensibilities. 

Wherever  the  option  exists  to  employ,  at  an  equal  hire,  free  or  slave 
labour,  the  former  will  be  decidedly  preferred,  for  the  reasons  already 
assigned.  It  is  more  capable,  more  diligent,  more  faithful;  and,  in  every 
respect,  worthy  of  more  confidence.  In  the  first  settlement  of  some  coun- 
tries, or  communities,  capital  may  be  unable  to  command  the  free  labour 
which  it  wants,  and  it  may,  therefore,  purchase  that  of  slaves.  Such  was 
and  yet  is  the  condition  of  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  But  there 
are  others,  and  they  are  annually  increasing  in  extent,  in  which  the  labour 
of  freemen  can  be  commanded  at  a  rate  quite  as  clieap  as  that  of  slaves, 
in  Slates  which  tolerate  slavery. 

Although  in  particular  States,  or  ])arts  of  States,  th^  increase  of  the 
African  portion  of  population  would  seem  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
European  stock,  this  fact  is  believed  to  be  susceptible  of  an  explanation, 
from  the  operation  of  causes  of  emigration,  which  would  not  assign  to  it 
greater  prolific  powers.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  enumerations  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  sustain  clearly  the  position,  that,  contrasting 
the  whole  European  race  throughout  the  Union  with  the  whole  of  the 
African  race,  bond  and  free,  also  throughout  the  Union,  the  former  muUi- 
phes  faster  than  the  latter.  As  time  elapses  our  numbers  will  augment, 
our  deserts  become  peopled,  and  our  country  will  become  as  densely  popu- 
lated as  its  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commcrclkl  faculties  will 
admit.  In  proportion  to  the  density  of  population  are  the  supply  and  the 
wages  of  labour.  The  demand  for  labour  also  increases  with  the  aug- 
mentation of  numbers,  thougii  probably  not  in  the  same  proportion.  As- 
suming our  present  population  at  twelve  millions,  when  it  sliall  be  in- 
creased, as  in  about  thirty  years  it  will  be,  to  twenty-four  nilHions,  we 
shall  have  double  the  amount  of  available  labor  that  we  can  command  at 
present.  And  there  will  consequently  be  a  great,  though  probably  not 
proportionate,  reduction  in  the  wages  of  labour.  As  the  supply  of  labour- 
ers increases,  a  compclilion  will  arise  between,  not  only  individuals,    but 
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classes  for  cmplovmcnt.  Tlii;  superior  qualities  wliicli  have  been  attri- 
buted to  free  labour  will  ensure  tor  that  the  preference,  wherever  the 
alternative  is  presented  of  enji^ag-inpf  free  or  slave  labour,  at  an  equal  [jricc, 
'I'ius  eouipelition,  and  the  preference  for  white  labour,  are  believed  to  be 
already  disccrnable  in  parts  of  Mar\  lantl,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  and 
probably  existed  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  north  of  Maryland, 
prior  to  the  disappearance  of  slaves  from  among  them.  The  march  of  the 
ascendency  of  free  labour  over  slave,  will  proceed  from  the  North  to  the 
South,  gradually  entering  first  the  States  nearest  to  the  free  region.  Its 
progress  would  be  more  rapid,  if  it  were  not  impeded  by  the  check 
resulting  from  the  repugnance  of  the  white  man  to  work  among  slaves, 
or  where  slavery  is  tolerated. 

In  proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  tlie  descendants  of  the  European 
stock,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  value  of  slave  labour,  by  the 
general  diminution  of  wages,  will  there  be  an  abatement  in  the  force  of 
motives  to  rear  slaves.  The  master  will  not  find  an  adequate  indemnity 
in  the  price  of  the  adult  for  tlie  ciiarges  of  maintaining  and  bringing  up  the 
oflspring.  His  care  and  attention  will  relax;  and  he  will  be  indifferent 
about  incurring  expenses  \yhen  they  are  sick,  and  in  providing  for  their 
general  comfort,  when  he  knows  that  he  will  not  be  ultimately  compen- 
sated. There  may  not  be  numerous  instances  of  positive  violation  of  the 
duties  of  humanit}',  but  every  one  knows  the  difi'erence  between  a  negli- 
gence, which'is  not  criminal,  and  a  watcliful  vigilance  stimulated  by  interest, 
which  allows  no  want  to  be  unsupplled.  The  effect  of  this  relaxed  atten- 
tion to  the  offspring  will  be  to  reduce  the  rates  of  general  increase  of  the 
slave  portion  of  our  population,  whilst  that  of  the  other  race,  not  subject 
to  the  same  neglect,  will  increase  and  fill  up  the  void.  A  still  greater 
effect,  from  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  labour,  will  be  that  of  voluntary 
emancipations;  the  master  being  now  anxious  to  relieve  himself  from  a 
burthen,  without  profit,  by  renouncing  his  right  of  property.  One  or  two 
facts  will  illustrate  some  of  these  principles.  Prior  to  the  annexation  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States  the  supply  of  slaves  from  Africa  was  abun- 
dant. The  price  of  adults  was  generally  about  $100,  a  price  less  than  the 
cost  of  raising  an  infant.  Then  it  was  believed  that  the  climate  of  that 
province  was  unfavourable  to  the  rearing  of  negro  children,  anil  compara- 
tively few  were  raised.  After  the  United  States  abolished  the  slave  trade, 
the  price  of  adults  rose  very  considerably,  greater  attention  was  conse- 
quently bestowed  on  their  ciiildren,  and  now  no  where  is  the  African  fe- 
male more  prolific  than  she  is  in  Louisiana,  and  the  climate  of  no  one  of 
the  Southern  States  is  supposed  to  be  more  favourable  to  rearing  the  off- 
spring. The  serfs  of  Uussia  possess  a  market  value  inferior  to  tliat  of  the 
African  slaves  of  the  U.  States;  and,  allhougli  the  Lord  is  not  believed  to 
be  bound  to  pro\ide  for  the  support  of  his  dependent,  sii  tlie  American 
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master  is  tbr  his  sl:ivc,  voliinUiiy  inaiiiiinissioiis  of  the  serf  are  very  frciiucut, 
iiiHueiicecl  in  some  degree  no  douht  by  his  inconsiderable  value. 

ANliat  has  tended  lo  sustain  the  price  of  slaves  in  the  U.  States  has  been, 
tliat  very  fact  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  but  especially  the  increasing 
demand  for  cotton,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  its  cultivation.  The 
price  of  cotton,  a  much  more  extensive  object  of  culture  than  sugar  cane, 
regulates  the  price  of  slaves  as  unerringly  as  any  one  subject  whatever  is 
regulated  by  any  standard.  As  it  rises  in  price,  they  rise;  as  it  falls,  they 
fall.  But  the  multiplication  of  slaves,  by  natural  causes,  must  soon  be 
much  greater  than  the  increase  of  the  demand  for  them;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  progressive  decline  which  has  taken  place,  in  that  great  Southern  sta- 
ple, within  a  few  years,  and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  will  be  per- 
manently arrested.  'Whenever  the  demand  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
and  cotton  comes  to  be  fully  supplied,  the  price  of  slaves  will  begin  to  de- 
cline, antl  as  that  demand  cannot  possibly  keep  pace  with  the  supply,  the 
price  will  dechne  more  and  more.  Farming  agriculture  cannot  sustain  it? 
for  it  is  believed  that  no  where  in  the  farming  portion  of  the  U.  States  would 
slave  labor  be  generally  employed,  if  the  proprietor  were  not  tempted  to 
raise  slaves  by  the  high  price  of  the  Southern  market,  which  keeps  it  up 
in  his  own. 

Partial  causes  may  retard  the  decline  in  the  value  of  slaves.  The  ten- 
dency of  slaves  is  to  crowd  into  those  countries  or  districts,  if  not  obstruct- 
ed by  the  policy  of  States,  where  their  labor  is  most  profitably  employed. 
This  is  the  law  of  their  nature,  as  it  Is  the  general  law  of  all  capital  and  la- 
bor. The  slave  trade  has  not  yet  been  effectively  stopt  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba.  Wlicnever  it  is,  as  slaves  can  be  there  more  profitably  employed, 
on  more  valuable  products  than  in  the  U.  States,  and  as  the  supply  there 
is  much  below  the  demand  whicii  will  arise  out  of  the  susceptibilites  of  the 
island  for  agricultural  produce,  they  will  rise  in  price  much  higher  there 
than  in  the  U.  S.  If  the  laws  do  not  forbid  it,  vast  numbers  will  be  export- 
ed to  that  island.  And  if  they  do  prohibit  it,  many  will  be  smuggled  in, 
tempted  by  the  high  prices  which  they  will  bear. 

But  neither  this,  nor  any  otiier  conceivable  cause,  can  for  any  length  of 
time,  check  the  fall  in  the  value  of  slaves  to  which  lliey  are  inevitably  des- 
tined. We  have  seen  that,  as  slaves  diminish  in  price,  the  motive  of  the 
proprietors  of  them  to  rear  the  oflsprlng  will  abate,  that  consequent  neglect 
in  providing  for  their  wants  will  ensue,  and  consequent  voluntary  emanci- 
pation will  take  place.  That  adult  slaves  will,  in  process  of  time,  sink  in 
value  even  below  a  hundred  dollars  each,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  This  result 
may  not  be  brought  about  by  the  termination  of  the  first  period  of  their  du- 
plication, but  that  it  will  come,  at  some  subsequent,  and  not  distant  period, 
I  think  perfectly  clear.  AVhencvcr  the  price  of  the  adult  shall  be  less 
than  the  cost  of  raising  him  from  infancy,  what  inducement  w  ill  the  propri- 
etor of  the  parent  have  to  incur  that  expense?     In  such  a  state  of  thinj^s,  it 
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will  be  in  vain  that  the  laws  prohihit  maimmission.     No  laws  c:in  l)f  ii.  ii 
ci'd  or  will  be  rospcclcil,  the  eircct  of  which  is  tiie  ruin  of  those  on  vvudii, 
they  operate,     in  s[)ile  of  all  their  penalties  the  liberation  or  ubanilonim m 
of  slaves  will  take  place. 

As  the  two  races  pro{jressivcly  multiply  and  :ui_L;'mciil  the  source  of  stip- 
j)Iy  of  labor,  its  waives  will  diminish,  and  the  preference  already  noticed 
wdl  be  g^iven  of  free  to  slave  labor.  IJut  another  efiect  will  also  arise. 
I'here  will  be  not  only  a  competition  between  tlie  two  races  for  employ- 
ment, but  a  struggle,  not  perceptible  perhaps  to  the  superhcial  observer, 
for  subsistence.  In  such  a  strugt^le  the  stronger  and  more  powerful  race 
will  prevail.  And  as  the  law  which  reg^ulutes  the  state  of  popidation  in 
any  given  community,  is  derived  from  the  quantity  of  its  subsistence,  the 
further  consequence  would  be  an  insensible  decline  in  the  increase  of  the 
weaker  race.  Pinched  by  want  and  neglected  b}-  their  masters,  who  would 
reg.Td  them  as  a  burthen,  they  would  be  stimulated  to  the  commission  of 
crimes,  and  especially  those  of  a  petty  description. 

When  we  consider  the  cruelty  of  the  origin  of  negro  slavery,  its  nature, 
the  character  of  the  free  institutions  of  the  whites,  and  the  irresistible  pro- 
gress of  public  opinion,  throughout  America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  anticipate  frequent  insurrections  among  the  blacks  in  the 
United  St.ates.  They  are  rational  beings  like  ourselves,  capable  of  feel- 
ing, of  reflection  and  of  judging  of  what  naturally  belongs  to  them  as  a 
portion  of  the  human  race.  By  the  very  condition  of  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  us,  we  are  enemies  of  each  other.  They  know  well  the 
wrongs  which  their  ancestors  suirered  at  the  hands  of  our  ancestors,  and 
the  wrongs  which  they  believe  they  continue  to  endure,  although  they 
ni.ay  be  unable  to  avenge  them.  They  are  kept  in  subjection  only  by  the 
superior  intelligence  and  superior  power  of  the  predominant  race.  Their 
brethren  have  been  liberated  in  every  part  of  the  continent  of  America, 
except  in  the  United  States  and  the  Brazils.  I  have  just  seen  an  act  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  dated  no  lon- 
ger ago  than  the  loth  of  September  last,  by  which  the  whole  of  them  in 
that  Republic  have  been  emancipated.  A  great  effort  is  now  making  in 
Great  Britain,  which  tends  to  the  same  ultimate  efTect,  in  regard  to  the 
negro  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

Happily  for  us  no  such  insurrection  can  ever  be  attended  with  perma- 
nent success,  as  long  as  our  Union  endures.  It  would  be  speedily  sup- 
pressed by  the  all-powerful  means  of  the  United  States;  and,  it  would  be 
the  madness  of  despair  in  the  blacks  that  should  attempt  it.  But  if  at- 
tempted in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  what  shocking  scenes  of 
carnage,  rapine,  and  lawless  violence  might  not  be  perpetrateil  before  the 
arrival  at  the  theatre  of  action  of  u  competent  force  to  tpiell  it  I  And 
after  it  was  put  down,  what  other  scenes  of  military  rigor  and  bloody  exc- 
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cutioiis   would  not   be  iiulispensably  necessary  to  punish  the  insurgents, 
and  impress  ilieir  whole  race  willi  the  influence  of  a  terrible  example  ! 

Of  all  the  descriptions  of  our  population,  and  of  either  portion  of  the 
African  race,  the  free  people  of  colour  are,  by  far,  as  a  class,  the  most  cor- 
rupt, depraved,  and  abandoned.  There  are  many  honourable  exceptions 
among  them,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  some  I  know. 
It  is  not  so  much  their  fault  as  the  consequence  of  their  anomalous  condi- 
tion. Place  ourselves,  place  any  men  in  the  like  predicament,  and  similar 
eft'ects  would  follow.  They  are  not  slaves,  and  yet  they  are  not  free. — 
The  laws,  it  is  true,  proclaim  them  free;  but  prejudices,  more  powerful 
than  any  laws,  deny  them  the  privileges  of  freemen.  They  occupy  a 
middle  station  between  the  free  white  population  and  the  slaves  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  tendency  of  their  habits  is  to  corrupt  both.  They 
crowd  our  large  cities,  Avhere  those  who  will  work  can  best  procure  suita- 
ble employment,  and  where  those  who  addict  themselves  to  vice  can  best 
practice  and  conceal  their  crimes.  If  the  vicious  habits  and  propensities 
of  this  class  were  not  known  to  every  man  of  attentive  observation,  they 
would  be  demonstrated  by  the  unerring  test  of  the  census.  According 
to  the  last  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  it  appear- 
ed that  the  rate  of  its  annual  increase  was  only  about  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  whilst  tliat  of  tiie  other  classes  was  about  three.  No  other  adequate 
cause  for  this  disproportion  can  be  assigned,  but  that  of  the  improvidence 
and  vices  of  the  class  referred  to.  If  previous  enumerations  exhibited 
difierent  results,  they  were  owing  chiefly  to  the  accession  of  numbers, 
which  it  received  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  the  events  of  St. 
Domingo.  But,  if  the  reasoning  which  1  have  before  employed  be  cor- 
rect, this  class  is  destined,  by  voluntary  manumission  or  abandonment,  to 
increase  and  ultimately  perhaps  to  be  more  numerous  in  the  United  States, 
than  their  brethren  in  bondage,  if  there  be  no  provision  for  their  removal 
to  another  country. 

Is  there  no  remedy,  I  again  ask,  for  the  evils  of  which  I  have  sketched 
a  faint  and  imperfect  picture?  Is  our  posterity  doomed  to  endure  forever 
not  only  all  the  ills  flowing  from  the  state  of  slavery,  but  all  which  arise 
from  incongruous  elements  of  population,  separated  from  each  other  by 
invincible  prejudices,  and  by  natural  causes?  ^Vhateve^  may  be  the 
character  of  the  remedy  proposed,  we  may  confidently  pronounce  it  in- 
adequate, unless  it  provides  efticaciously  for  the  total  imd  absolute  separa- 
tion, by  an  extensive  space  of  w  ater  or  of  land,  at  least,  of  the  white  por- 
tion of  our  population  from  that  which  is  free  of  the  coloured. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  particular  scheme  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  to  which  this  is  Auxiliary.  That  scheme 
does  not  owe  the  first  conception  of  its  design  to  any  individuals,  by  whose 
agency  the  Society  was  first  consiiluted.     Several  of  them,  and  especially 
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the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Finlcy,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Caldwell,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  wore  entitled  to  great  praise  for  their  spirited  exertions 
in  the  formation  and  organiz.ation  of  the  Society,  lint  the  orijfinal  concep- 
tion of  such  a  project  is  to  be  traced  to  a  date  long'  anterior  to  their  lauda- 
ble efVorts  on  tiiis  subject.  However  difTicult  it  miglit  liave  been  supposed 
to  be  in  the  execution,  it  was  an  obvious  remedy,  and  tiie  suggestion  of  it 
may  be  referred  back  to  a  period  as  remote  as  the  Uevohilionary  War. 
The  State  of  Virginia,  always  pre-eminent  in  works  of  benevolence,  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  by  two  distinct  acts 
of  her  Legislature,  separated  by  intervals  of  time  of  sufficient  length  to 
imply  full  dellbcralicn,  expressed  her  approbation  of  the  plan  of  Coloni- 
zation. 

In  considering'  the  project  of  tlie  American  Colonization  Society,  our 
first  inquiry  should  be  into  what  it  really  is — then  what  it  lias  done;  and, 
finally,  what  it  is  capable  of  achieving.  It  is  a  voluntary  association,  form- 
ed for  benevolent  purposes,  as  must  be  freely  acknowledged  by  all,  if 
they  should  even  prove  the  experiment  to  be  impractica!)le.  Its  aim  is  to 
transport  to  the  Western  shores  of  Africa,  from  the  United  States,  .ill 
sucli  free  persons  of  colour  as  choose  voluntarily  to  go.  From  its  origin, 
and  tliroughout  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  it  has  constantly  dis- 
claimed all  intention  whatever  of  interfering',  in  the  smallest  degree,  with 
the  rights  of  property,  or  the  object  of  emancipation,  gradual  or  imme- 
diate. It  is  not  only  without  inclination,  but  it  is  witiiout  power,  to  make 
any  such  interference.  It  is  not  even  a  cliartered  or  incorporated  company; 
and  it  has  no  otlicr  foundation  tlian  that  of  Dible  Societies,  or  any  other 
christian  or  charitable  unincorporated  companies  in  our  country.  It  knows 
that  the  subject  of  emancipation  belongs  exclusively  to  the  several  States 
in  which  slavery  is  tolerated,  and  to  individual  proprietors  of  slaves  in 
those  States,  under  and  according  to  their  laws.  It  hopes,  indeed,  (and  I 
trust  tliat  there  is  notiiing  improper  or  ofl'ensive  in  the  hope)  that  if  it 
shall  demonstrate  tlie  practicability  of  the  successful  removal  to  Africa,  of 
free  persons  of  colour,  witli  their  own  consent,  the  cause  of  emancipation, 
eitlier  by  States  or  by  individuals,  may  be  incidentally  advanced.  That 
hope  is  founded  not  only  on  the  true  interest  of  both  races  of  our  popula- 
tion, but  upon  the  assertion,  so  rcpeutedl)'  made,  that  the  great  obstacle  to 
emancipation  arose  out  of  the  diflicuUy  of  a  proper  disposal  of  manumitted 
slaves.  Its  pecuniar)'  means,  applicable  to  the  design  of  tlie  institution, 
are  voluntarily  contributed  by  benevolent  States  or  individuals.  'Ilie 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  besides  numerous  pious  or  generous  per- 
sons throughout  the  United  States,  have  aided  the  Society. 

Such  was  the  object  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  organized  at 
the  City  of  Washington  about  thirteen  years  ago.  Auxiliary  institutions 
have  been  formed,  in  various  parts  of  the  I'nioii,  to  aiil  ami  co-operate  with 
the  parent  as60ciation,  which  have  limited  their  exertions  chiefly    to  the 
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'.:.u:s:i:.--:^n  i  i  inl  1 1  <. ;isurer  of  tlic  Soclet}',  of  such  funils as  thcj' coulcl  col- 
ct  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  benevolent  and  ciiuritublc  iiuli\  iJuals. 
I  ho  auxiliary  society  for  the  state  of  Kentucky,  which  I  now  address,  was 
rg'anlzed  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 
The  American  Colonization  Society,  so  constituted,   with  such  objects 
:i.nd  such  means,  shortly  after  its  formation,  went  into  operation.    It  trans- 
acts its  business  at  home,  principally  through  a  Board  of  Managers,  \s  liich 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  is  fi.vcd  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  Union,  and  in 
Africa,  through  an  agent  abiding  tliere  and  acting   under  instructions  re- 
ceived from  tlie  Board.     Tiie  Society  has  an  annual  session  in  the  City  of 
Washington  whicli  is  attended  by  its  members,  and  by  representatives  from 
such  of  the  auxiliarj'  institutions  as  can  conveniently  depute   them,    at 
which  sessions  the  Board  of  Managers  makes  a  report  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  alfairs  of  the  Society,  during  the  previous  year. 

It  would  be  an  inexcusable  trespass  upon  your  time  to  enter  into  a  min- 
ute narrative  of  all  tlie  transactions  of  the  Society  from  its  .commencement 
up  to  this  time.  Those  who  choose  to  examine  thcfti  particularly,  will 
find  them  recorded  in  the  several  reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  published  under  its  direction  and  authority. 
It  will  sulKce  at  present  to  say,  that  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Society 
was  to  despatch  a  competent  agent  to  Africa,  to  explore  its  coasts  and  the 
countries  bordering  upon  them,  and  to  select  a  suitable  spot  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  contemplated  colony.  The  Society  was  eminently  fortu- 
nate in  the  choice  of  its  agent,  as  it  has  been  generall}'  in  those  whom  it 
subsequently  engaged  in  its  service.  A  selection  was  finally  made  of  a 
J, roper  district  of  country,  a  purchase  was  effected  of  it  from  the  native 
lulhorities,  to  which  additions  have  been  made  as  the  growing  wants  of 
'.he  colony,  actual  or  anticipated,  required.  The  country  so  acquired, 
upon  terms  as  moderate  as  those  on  which  the  Government  of  the  Union 
extinguishes  the  Indian  title  to  soil  within  the  U.  States,  embraces  large 
tracts  of  fertile  Lmd,  capable  of  yielding  all  the  rich  and  varied  products 
of  the  Tropics,  possesses  great  commercial  advantages,  with  an  extent  of 
sea  coast  from  150  to  200  miles,  and  enjoys  a  salubrious  climate,  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  negro  constitution,  and  nut  so  fatul  to  that  of  the  whiles  as  many 
tljickly  peopled  parts  of  the  United  States. 

V.'hin  that  district  of  country,  the  Society  founded  its  colony,  under 
the  dcna/rin;i'.ion  of  Liberia,  established  towns,  laid  off  plantations  for  the 
colonists,  and  erected  military  works  for  their  defence.  Annually,  and  as 
often  as  tiie  pecuniar}'  circumstances  of  the  Society  would  admit,  vessels 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  States  h.ave  been  sent  to  Liberia,  laden  w  ith 
emigrants  and  with  utensils,  provisions  and  other  objects  for  their  comfort. 
No  tlifflcultj-  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  as  many  colonists  as  the 
means  of  the  Society  were  competent  to  transport.  They  have  been  fouiul 
indeed,  altogether  inadequate  to  accommodate  all  who  were  willing  and 
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anxious  to  go.  Tlic  nilc  of  expense  of  transportation  and  subsistence  tlur- 
iiig  tl\e  voyag'o,  per  lieud,  was  greater  in  tl\e  earlier  voyajfes.  It  was  sub- 
seciucnlly  rciluced  to  about  ^20,  and  is  believed  to  be  susceptible  of  con- 
siderable furllier  reduction.  Tlic  number  of  colonists,  of  both  sexes, 
amounts  now  to  about  15U0. 

The  Colony,  in  tlie  first  periods  of  its  existence,  had  some  collisions  with 
the  native  tribes,  which  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  break  out  in  open  war, 
about  four  or  five  years  ago.  The  war  was  conducted  by  the  Late  gallant 
Reverend  Mr.  Ashmun,  with  singular  good  judgment  and  fortune,  and 
was  speedily  brougiit  to  a  successfid  close.  It  had  the  eilect  to  impress 
upon  the  natives,  a  high  idea  of  the  skill,  bravery  and  power  of  the  colon- 
ists, and  having  since  become  better  acc^uainted  with  them,  perceived 
the  advantages  of  the  Colony,  and  gradually  acquired  a  taste  for  its  com- 
mci'ce  and  .arts,  no  further  misunderstanding  with  them  is  apprehended, 
and  the  Colony  is  daily  acquuing  a  salutary  influence  over  them. 

Tlic  Colony  has  a  government  adequate  to  tlie  protection  of  tlic  riglits 
of  persons  and  property,  and  to  the  preservation  of  order.  Tlie  agent  of 
the  Society  combines  the  functions  of  governor,  commandor-in-ciiief,  and 
highest  judicial  ofllcer.  The  colonists  share  in  the  government,  and  elect 
various  officers  necessary  to  the  administration.  They  appoint  annually 
Boards  or  Committees  of  Public  AVorks,  of  agriculture  and  of  health, 
which  are  charged  with  tlie  superintendance  of  lliosc  important  interests^ 
It  has  established  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  erected  houses 
of  public  worship,  in  wlilcii  divine  service  is  regularly  performed.  And, 
it  has  a  public  library  of  twelve  hundred  volumes,  and  a  printing  press, 
which  issues  periodically  a  gazette. 

The  colonists  follow  the  mechanical  arts,  or  agriculture,  or  commerce,  as 
their  inclinations  or  attainments  prompt  them.  The  land  prochiccs  rice, 
cassada,  coffee,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegitul)les;  and  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding  sugar  cane,  indigo,  in  short,  all  the  procUictions  of  the 
Tropics.  It  is  rich,  easily  tilled,  and  yields  two  crops  of  many  articles  in 
llie  circle  of  a  year.  Tliey  carry  on  an  advantageous  commerce  with  the 
natives  by  exchanges  for  ivory,  gums  dye-stufl's,  drugs  and  oilier  articles 
of  African  origin;  and  with  the  United  States,  wliich  is  aniuially  increasing, 
and  wliich  amounted  last  year  to  $60,000,  in  the  produce  of  the  colony, 
and  in  objects  acquired  by  their  traffic  with  the  natives;  receiving,  in  re- 
turn, such  supplies  of  American  and  other  manufactures  as  are  best  adapt- 
ed to  their  wants- 
Such  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Colony,  according  to  the  latest  in- 
telligence. Here  the  Society  may  pause,  and  wiili  its  pious  and  eidightcn- 
cd  patrons  and  a  generous  public,  look  back  with  proud  satisfaction,  on 
the  work,  which,  with  the  bles-tings  of  Providence,  has  so  prospered. — 
That,  in  its  progress,  it  has  met  with  obstacles  and  expcrienc-d  il'.i'ui- 
ragcmcnts,  is  most  true.     "What  great  human  undertaking  w.i 
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empt  from  tliem'  Its  niislbrtuiies  in  Africa  have  been  similar  in  character, 
though  it  is  confKlcnily  behoved,  less  in  deg^ree  than  those  which  gene- 
rally attend  the  establishment  of  distant  colonies,  in  foreign  lands,  amidst 
ignorant  and  untutored  savages.  A  large  portion  of  the  ileaths  which  have 
taken  place  may  be  attributed  to  nish  exposure,  and  other  imprudencies, 
under  an  untried  sun,  and  subject  to  the  action  of  a  strange  climate.  But 
the  Colony  can  triuniphantly  exhibit  its  bills  of  mortalit},  in  comparison 
witii  those  of  other  colonies,  in  their  early  foundation,  on  this  or  any  other 
continent.  And  experience  justifies  the  hope,  that  the  instances  of  mor- 
tality will  constantly  diminish  with  the  augmented  population,  means  and 
strength  of  the  colony. 

But  at  home,  in  the  parent  country,  here  in  the  United  States,  notwith- 
standing the  concurrence  of  so  many  powerful  motives  recommending 
success  to  the  exertions  of  the  Society,  has  it  met  with  the  most  serious 
opposition  and  bitter  denunciation.  At  one  time,  it  has  been  represented 
as  a  scheme  to  forge  stronger  and  perpetual  chains  for  the  slaves  among 
us.  Then,  that  it  had  a  covert  aim  to  emancipate  them  all  immediately, 
and  tlyrow  them,  with  all  their  imperfections  loose  upon  society.  Those 
•who  judged  less  unfavourably  of  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  pronoun- 
ced it  a  bright  vision,  impracticable  in  its  means  and  Utopian  in  its  end. 
There  is  unfortunately,  in  every  community,  a  class  not  small,  who,  devoid 
themselves  of  the  energy  necessary  to  achieve  any  noble  enterprise,  and 
affecting  to  penetrate  with  deeper  sagacity  into  the  projects  of  others, 
pronounce  their  ultimate  failure,  with  self-complacency,  and  challenge  by 
anticipation,  the  merit  of  prophetic  wisdom.  Unmoved  by  these  erroneous 
and  unfriendly  views,  the  Society,  trusting  to  the  vindication  which  time 
and  truth  never  fail  to  bring,  has  proceeded  steadily  and  perseveringly  in 
its  great  work.  It  has  not  been  deceived.  It  has  every  where  found  some 
generous  patrons  and  ardent  friends-  The  Legislatures  of  more  than  half 
the  states  of  this  enlightened  Union,  among  which  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  mention  our  own,  have  been  pleased  to  express  their  approbation  of 
tlie  scheme.  It  has  concihated  the  cordial  support  of  the  pious  clergy  of 
every  denomination  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  countenanced  and 
aided  by  that  fair  sex,  which  is  ever  prompt  to  contribute  its  exertions  in 
works  of  charity  and  benevolence,  because  it  always  acts  from  the  gene- 
rous impulses  of  pure  and  unconupted  hearts.  And  the  Society  enrolls 
amongst  its  members  and  patrons,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
our  country,  in  its  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  councils.  Me 
should  be  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  omission,  if  we  did  not  on  this  occa- 
sion, mingle  our  regrets  with  those  of  the  whole  people  of  these  states,  on 
account  of  a  lamented  death  of  one  of  them,  which  has  recently  occurred. 
He  was  the  President  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  from  its  origin 
and  througiiout  the  entire  period  of  its  existence.  Like  the  Father  of  his 
'-'"I'i'ry,  l.is  illustrious  rclaiivf,  whose  name  he  bore  and  whokc  afTeclion 
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he  enjoyed,  he  was  mild  and  p^eiUlo,  firm  and  patriotic.  The  Ucncli,  of 
which  lie  was  an  ornament,  and  the  Har  of  which  he  was  the  ilclij^'ht,  fccl- 
int;-  his  prcat  loss,  deeply  share  with   lis  all  in  the  grief  which  it  prodiiccn. 

The  Society  presents  to  the  American  public  no  project  of  emai\cipation, 
no  new  chains  for  those  who  arc  unhappily  in  bondage,  no  scheme  that  is 
impracticable.  It  has  no  power,  and  it  seeks  none.  It  employs  no  com- 
pulsion, and  it  desires  to  employ  none.  It  addresses  itself  solely  to  the 
understandini^;  its  revenue  flows  from  spontaneous  grants,  and  all  its  means 
and  ag-onts  and  o!)jects  are  voluntary. 

The  Society  believes  it  is  within  the  compass  of  reasonable  exertions  to 
transport  annually  to  the  colony  of  Lil)eria,  a  number  of  free  persons  of 
colour,  with  their  own  voluntary  consent,  equal  to  the  annual  increase  of 
all  that  class  in  the  United  States.  That  annual  increase,  estimated  ac- 
cording to  the  return  of  the  last  census,  from  the  parent  stock  of  233,530, 
at  a  rate  of  augmentation  of  2  J  per  cent,  per  annum,' may  be  stated  to  be 
6000.  Estimating  the  whole  expense  of  the  voyage  at  ?20  per  head,  the 
total  cost  of  their  transportation  will  be  >120,000.  Is  this  sum  of  such 
an  appalling  amount  as  to  transcend  the  ability  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  All  admit  the  utility  of  the  separation  of  the  free  people  of  colour 
from  the  residue  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  if  it  be  practicable. 
It  is  desirable  for  then),  for  the  slaves  of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
white  race.  Here  invincible  prejudices  exclude  them  from  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Society  of  the  whites,  and  deny  them  all  the  advantages  of  freemen. 
The  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  our  legislative  halls  are  shut  to  them,  by  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  public  sentiment.  No  talents  ho>vever  great,  no  piety 
however  pure  and  devoted,  no  patriotism  however  ardent,  can  secure  their 
admission.  They  constantly  hear  the  accents,  and  behold  the  triumphs,  of 
a  liberty  which  here  they  can  never  enjoy.  In  all  the  walks  of  society,  on 
every  road  which  lies  before  others  to  honor  and  fame  and  glory,  a  moral 
incubus  pursues  and  arrests  them,  paralyzing  all  the  energies  of  the  soul, 
and  repressing  every  generous  emotion  of  laudable  ambition.  Their  con- 
dition 18  worse  than  that  of  the  fabled  Tantalus,  who  could  never  grasp  tha 
fruits  and  water  which  seemed  within  his  reach.     And  when  they  die 

".Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raises." 
Why  should  such  an  unfortunate  class  desire  to  remain  among  us'  ^Vhy 
should  they  not  wish  to  go  to  tlic  country  of  tlieir  forefathers,  where,  in  the 
language  of  the  eloquent  Irish  barrister,  they  would  "stand  redeemed,  re- 
generated and  discnlhralled  by  the  mighty  genius  of  universal  emancipa- 
tion." 

The  vices  (if  this  class  do  not  spring  from  any  inherent  dcpravily  in  ihcir 
natural  constitution,  but  from  their  uiilortunate  situation.  Social  inter- 
course is  a  want  which  wc  are  prompted  to  gratify  by  all  the  properties  of 
our  nature.  And  as  they  cannot  obtain  it  in  the  better  circles  of  society, 
nor  always  imong  themselves,  they  reuort  to  3la\ci  anr!  to  tlic  mo-,i  deba- 
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Bed  and  worthies*  ottlie  whites.  Corrijption,  and  all  the  train  of  petty  of- 
fences, are  the  conscciuences.  Proprietors  of  slaves  in  whose  neighbour- 
hood any  free  coloured  family  is  situated,  know  how  infectious  and  perni- 
cious this  intercourse  is.  And  tiie  penal  records  of  the  tribunals,  especial- 
ly in  the  larjje  cities,  bear  frightful  testimony  to  the  disproportionate  num- 
ber  of  crimes  committed  by  the  free  people  of  colour.  The  evil  of  their  in- 
crease in  those  cities  is  so  enormous  as  to  call  loudly  for  effective  remedy. 
It  has  been  so  sensibly  felt  in  a  neighbouring'  city  (Cincinnati)  as  to  re- 
quire, in  the  opinion  of  the  public  authorities,  the  enforcement  of  the  vig- 
orous measure  of  expulsion  of  all  who  could  not  give  guaranties  of  their 
good  behaviour.  Their  congregation  in  our  great  capitals  has  given  rise 
to  a  new  crime,  perpetrated  by  unprincipled  whites,  and  of  which  persons 
of  that  unhappy  colored  race  are  the  victims.  A  New-York  paper  of  the 
2rth  ult.  but  lately  fell  into  my  hands,  in  which  I  found  the  following  arti- 
cles: "Beware  of  kidnappers!  \\.  IS  well  understood  that  there  is  at  pres- 
ent in  this  city,  a  gang  of  kidnappers,  busily  engaged  in  their  vocation  of 
stealing  colored  children  for  the  Southern  market!  It  is  believed  that  tiiree 
or  four  have  been  stolen  within  as  many  days.  A  little  negro  boy  came  to 
this  city  from  the  country  three  or  four  days  ago.  Some  strange  white 
persons  were  very  friendly  to  \\\m,  and  yesterday  morning  he  was  mighti- 
ly pleased  that  they  had  gnven  him  some  new  clothes.  And  the  persons 
pretending  thus  to  befriend  him,  entirely  secured  his  confidence.  This 
day  he  can.\ot  be  found.  Nor  can  he  be  traced  since  seen  with  one  of 
his  new  friends  yesterda)'.  There  are  suspicions  of  afoul  nature,  connect- 
ed with  .some  who  serve  the  police  in  subordinate  capacities.  It  is  hinted 
that  there  may  be  those  in  some  authority,  not  altogether  ignorant  of  liiese 
diabolical  practices  Let  the  public  be  on  their  guard."  To  w  hich  the 
editor  of  the  paper  from  which  this  quotation  is  made,  appends  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  "It  is  still  fresii  in  the  memories  of  all,  that  a  cargo  or 
rather  drove  of  negroes  was  made  up  from  this  city  and  Philadelphia, 
about  the  time  that  the  emancipation  of  ail  the  negroes  in  this  state  took 
place  under  our  present  constitution,  and  were  taken  through  A'irginia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Tennessee,  and  disposed  of  in  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
Some  of  those  who  were  taken  from  Philadelphia  were  persons  of  intelli- 
gence and  after  they  had  been  driven  through  the  country  in  chains,  and 
tlisposed  of  by  sale  on  the  Mississipj)!,  wrote  back  to  their  friends,  and  were 
rescued  from  bondage.  Tiie  persons  who  were  guilty  of  tiiis  abominable 
traiisaciion  are  known,  and  now  reside  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  and 
verv'  pro!)a!dy  may  be  engaged  in  similar  enterprises  at  the  present  time — 
at  least  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  system  of  kidnapping  free  per- 
sons of  colour  from  the  Northern  cities,  has  been  carried  on  more  exten- 
sively than  the  public  are  generally  aware  of." 

Whilst  the  concurrence  is  unanimous  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  separa- 
tion of  Uiu  free  coloured  race,  and  their   rcino\al  to  some  oilier  country. 
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ifitbe  pr:icfic:iMe,  opinions  are  ilivldcd  us  to  the  most  proper  plac<r  of 
tlicir  (lustiirition.  Some  prefer  llayti,  otiiers  to  set  apart  a  dibtiict  bi-yoiv.l 
the  Hocky  Moiu\tains,  within  the  limits  of  tlie  territory  ofllic  United  States, 
whilst  mnch  tlie  lurjj^er  numlier  concur  in  the  superior  advantage  of  the 
plan  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  The  Society  op|)oses  no  otiicr 
scheme.  All  other  projects,  if  they  are  executed,  are  perfectly  compati- 
ble with  its  own,  and  it  wishes  them  full  success.  The  more  drains  tho 
better  for  tliis  portion  of  our  population.  It  would  only  dcpr<?cate  the  re- 
sult of  a  distraction  of  tho  public  attention  amidst  a  variety  of  proposals, 
and  a  consequent  failure  to  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  community  on 
any  one  of  them. 

l{a\  ti  is  objectionable  as  the  sole  place  of  their  removal,  on  various  ac- 
counts.  It  is  too  limited  in  its  extent.  Although  a  larg-e  inland,  contain- 
ing considerable  quantities  of  unsettled  land,  it  is  incompetent  as  an  asy- 
lum, during  any  great  length  of  time,  for  the  free  persons  of  colour  of  tho 
United  States.  It  possesses  no  advantage,  either  in  the  salubrity  of  its  cli- 
mate, or  the  fertility  of  its  soil  over  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa.  The 
productions  of  both  countries  are  nearly  the  same.  The  expense  of  transpor- 
tation to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  is  nearly  the  same.  The  emigrants  wouhl 
be  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who 
have  more  intelligence  and  have  made  greater  advances  in  civilization,  and 
moreover  possess  all  the  power  of  the  Covernment.  They  speak  a  differ- 
ent language.  It  should  not  be  the  policy  of  the  U.  States,  when 
they  consider  the  predominant  power  of  the  island,  and  its  vicinity  to  tho 
Southern  states,  to  add  strength  to  it.  Anil  finally  Ilayti  is  destitute  of 
some  of  those  high  moral  considerations  which  belong  to  the  foundation  of 
a  colony  in  Africa. 

The  country  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  also  objectionable  on  se- 
veral grounds-  The  expense  of  transportation  of  emigrants  to  it,  whether 
by  sea  or  inland,  would  be  incomparably  greater  than  to  Africa.  They 
would  be  thrown  in  the  midst  of  indian  tribes,  to  whom  they  are  as  incon- 
gruous as  with  the  whites.  Bloody  and  exterminating  wars  would  be  the  cer- 
tain consequence;  and  the  U.  States  would  be  bound  to  incur  great  expense 
in  defending  them  and  preserving  peace.  Finally,  that  wave  of  the  Euro- 
pean race  whicii  rose  on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  swept  over  the  Alle- 
gany .Mountains,  reached  the  Mississippi,  and  ascended  the  two  great  rivcra 
which  unite  near  Si.  Louis,  will  at  no  distant  day  pass  the  Hocky  .Moun- 
tains, and  strike  the  Pacific,  where  it  would  again  produce  that  very  con- 
tact between  discordant  races  whicli  it  is  so  desirable  to  avoid. 

The  Society  has  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  planting  a  colony  on 
the  shores  of  .\frica.  Its  exertions  have  been  confiried  exclusively  to  tho 
free  coloured  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  those  of  them  who  are 
willing  to  go.  It  has  neither  purpose  nor  power  to  extend  tlw  m  to  tin'  lar- 
ger portion  of  that  race  held   in  bondage.     Throu;;Iiont    the  vvhol.:  pcnoJ 
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of  its  rxistcncc  this  disclaimer  has  been  made,  and  incontestible  facts  es- 
tablish its  truth  and  sincerity.  It  it  now  repeated,  in  its  behalf,  that  the 
•pirit  of  misrepresentation  may  have  no  pretext  for  abusing  the  public  ear. 
But,  ahhoujfh  its  scheme  is  so  restricted,  the  Society  is  aware,  and  re- 
joices that  the  [)rinciple  of  African  colonization,  which  it  has  developed, 
admits  of  wider  scope  and  more  extensive  application,  by  those  states  and 
private  individuals,  who  may  have  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  applyit. 

The  slave  population  of  the  United  States,  according-  to  the  last  returns 
of  their  census,  as  was  shown  more  in  detail,  on  another  occasion,  increased 
in  a  mtio  of  about  46  000  per  annum.  It  may,  perhaps,  now  be  estimated 
at  not  less  than  50,000.  It  was  said  on  that  occasion:  "Let  us  suppose, 
for  exam[)k-,  that  the  whole  population  at  present  of  the  United  Slates,  is 
twelve  millions,  of  which  ten  may  be  estimated  of  the  Ang-lo  Saxon,  and 
two  of  the  African  race.  If  there  could  be  annually  transported  from  the 
U.  States,  an  amount  of  the  African  portion  equal  to  the  annual  increase  of 
the  whole  of  that  cast,  whilst  the  European  race  should  be  left  to  multiply, 
we  should  find,  at  the  termination  of  the  period  of  duplication,  whatever 
it  may  be,  that  the  relative  proportions  would  be  as  twenty  to  two.  And 
if  the  process  were  continuetl,  durinjj  a  second  term  of  duplication,  the 
population  would  be  as  forty  to  two — one  which  would  eradicate  every 
cause  of  alarm  or  solicitude  from  the  breasts  of  the  most  timid.  But  the 
tmnsportation  of  Africans,  by  creating-,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be 
carried,  a  vacuum  in  society,  would  tend  to  accelerate  the  duplication  of 
the  European  race,  who,  by  all  the  laws  of  population,  would  fill  up  the 
void  space."  To  transport  to  Africa  fifty  thousand  persons,  would  cost 
one  million  of  dollars  upon  the  estimate  before  stated.  One  million  of  dol- 
lars ap[)licd  annually,  during  a  period  of  sixty  or  seventy  jcars,  would,  at 
the  end  of  it,  so  completely  drain  the  U.  States  of  all  that  portion  of  their 
inhabitants,  as  not  to  leave  many  more  than  those  few  who  are  objects  of 
curiosity  in  the  countries  of  Kurope.  And  is  that  sum,  one-tenth  part  of 
what  the  U.  States  now  annually  appropriate,  as  a  sinking  fund,  without  feel- 
ing it,  and  \^Jiich  will  soon  not  be  requisite  to  the  extinction  of  the  Nation- 
al debt,  capable  of  producing  any  sutfering  or  creating  any  impediment  in 
the  execution  of  other  great  social  objects  of  the  American  communities' — 
What  a  vast  moral  debt  to  Africa,  to  the  world  and  to  our  common  God, 
should  we  not  discharge  by  the  creation  of  a  new  sinking  fund  of  such  a 
paltry  sum' 

This  estimate  does  not  comprehend  any  indemnity  to  the  owners  of 
slaves  for  their  value,  if  they  are  to  be  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  colo- 
nization. It  is  presumable  that  states  or  individuals,  no  longer  restrained 
from  the  execution  of  their  benevolent  wish  to  contribute  their  endeavours 
to  blot  out  this  great  stain  upon  the  American  name,  by  the  consideration 
of  the  difficulty  of  a  suitable  provision  for  liberated  slaves,  when  they  per- 
ceive the  plan  of  colonization  in  successful  operation,  will  voluntarily  man- 
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umit  many  for  the  purpose  of  tlicir  emigration.  One  of  the  latest  num- 
bers of  tiie  National  InUlligcnccr,  states  the  fact,  that  a  recent  ofll-r  has 
been  made  of  2000  slaves  to  the  SocietVi  to  be  sent  to  Liberia,  whieh  the 
want  of  funds  alone  prevents  its  accepting-.  If  the  reasoning  before  cm- 
ployed,  founded  upon  tlie  decline  in  value  of  that  description  of  property, 
be  correct,  many  will  be  disjjosed,  to  emancipate  from  less  disinterested 
motives.  From  some,  or  all  of  these  sources,  and  from  the  free  coloured 
population,  an  amount  may  be  annually  o!)tained  for  the  purposes  of  colo- 
nization, equal  to  tile  number  of  (iftN-six  thousand  which  has  been  suppo- 
sed. As  the  work  of  colonization  advances,  the  ability  of  the  European 
race  to  promote  it  will  increase,  both  from  the  aufjmentation  of  its  numbers 
and  of  its  wealth,  and  the  relative  diminution  of  tlic  neffro  race.  And,  in 
the  course  of  the  prog-ress  of  its  execution,  it  will  not  be  found  a  burthen- 
some  appropriation  of  some  of  the  revenue  of  the  people  of  tiie  U.  States, 
to  purchase  slaves,  if  colonists  can  not  otherwise  be  obtained.  Meanwliile 
it  afibrds  cause  of  the  sinccrest  gratification,  tiiat  in  whatever  extent  the 
scheme  of  African  colonization  is  executed,  good  is  attained,  without  a  soli- 
tary attendant  evil. 

I  could  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the  respective  powers 
of  the  various  g-overnments  of  this  Union,  without  enlarging  this  Address, 
already  too  much  prolonged,  in  a  most  unreasonable  degree.  That  the 
aggregate  of  their  total  powers  is  fully  adequate  to  the  execution  of  the 
plan  of  Colonization,  in  its  greatest  extent,  is  incontestible.  How  those 
powers  have,  in  fact,  been  divided  and  distributed  between  the  General 
and  State  Governments,  is  a  question  for  themselves  to  decide  after  careful 
investigation  and  full  deliberation.  We  may  safely  assume  that  there  arc 
some  things  which  each  system  is  competent  to  perform,  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  great  work.  The  General  Government  can  treat  with 
I'oreign  powers  of  the  security  of  the  Colony,  and  with  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  or  other  African  Princes  or  States,  for  the  acquisition  of  territory. 
It  may  provide  in  tlie  Colony  an  asylum  for  natives  of  Africa  introduced 
into  the  United  States,  in  contravention  to  their  laws,  and  for  their  sup- 
port and  protection,  as  it  has  done.  And  it  may  employ  portions  of  our 
Navy,  whilst  engaged  in  practising  to  acquire  the  needful  discipline  and 
skill,  or  in  proceeding  to  their  appointed  cruising  stations,  to  transport 
emigrants  from  theU.  States  to  the  Colony.  Can  a  nobler  service,  in  time 
of  peace,  be  performed  by  the  National  flag  than  that  of  transporting  tin- 
der its  stars  and  stripes  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  the  sons  of  injured 
Africa,  there  to  enjoy  ihe  blessings  of  our  jiure  religion  and  a  real  liberty'' 
It  can  employ  the  Colony  as  the  best  and  most  eHicacious  instrument  of 
suppressing  the  infamous  slave  trade. 

Any  of  the  States  may  apply,  in  their  proper  spheres,  the  jjowerawhicli 
they  possess  and  the  means  at  their  cominand.  They  m.ay  remove  restraints 
upon  emancipation,  imposed  IVoin  a  painfid  conviction   tliat  slu\ery,   witU 
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»'.l  Iti  undisputeil  ills,  was  bolter  than  manumission  \vitl\oiit  removal. 
Such  of  them  may  as  can,  satV-l}  and  justly,  abolish  slavery  and  follow  the 
example  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  other  States.  Any  of  them  can 
contribute  some  pecuniary  aid  to  the  object.  And  if  an  enlargement  of 
the  Constitutional  powers  of  the  General  Government  be  necessary  and  ei- 
pet-licnt,  they  are  competent  to  grant  it. 

I  have  thus,  gentlemen,  presented  a  faint  and  imperfect  sketch  of  what 
was  contemplated  by  the  American  Colonization  Society,  to  which  you 
form  an  auxiliary,  of  what  it  has  done,  and  of  what  the  principle  of  African 
Coloi\ization,  which  it  has  successfully  illustrated,  is  susceptible,  with  due 
encouragement,  and  adequate  means,  in  the  hands  of  competent  authority. 
AVe  ougiit  not  to  be  disheartened  by  the  little  which  has  been  accomplish- 
ed, in  the  brief  space  of  tliirteen  years  during  wi>ich  it  has  existed,  or  the 
magnitude  and  difficulties  of  the  splendid  undertaking  whicli  lies  before 
us.  In  the  execution  of  those  vast  schemes  which  ati'ect  the  condition  and 
happinessof  large  portions  of  tiie  habitable  globe,  time  is  necessary,  whicli 
may  appear  to  us  mortals  of  long  duration,  but  which  in  the  eyes  of  Frovi- 
ilence,  or  in  comparison  with  the  periods  of  National  existence,  is  short  and 
fleeting.  How  long  was  it  after  Romulus  and  Remus  laid  the  scanty  foun- 
dations of  their  little  state  in  the  contracted  limits  of  the  Peninsula  of  Italy, 
before  Imperial  Rome  bust  forth,  in  all  her  astonishing  splendour,  the  ac- 
knowledged mistress  of  the  world^  Ages  past  away  before  Cartilage  and 
other  Colonies,  in  ancient  times,  shone  out  in  all  their  commercial  and  mil- 
itary glory.  Several  centuries  have  now  elapsed  since  our  forefathers  first 
began,  in  the  morasses  of  James  river  and  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  the 
work  of  founding  this  Republic,  yet  in  its  infancy.  Eighteen  Hundred 
years  have  rolled  over  since  the  Son  of  God,  our  blessed  Redeemer,  offered 
himself,  on  Mount  Calvary,  a  voluntary  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  our  spe- 
cies; and  more  than  half  of  mankind  continue  to  deny  his  divine  mission  and 
the  truth  of  his  sacred  word. 

M'e  may  boldly  challenge  the  annals  of  human  nature  for  the  record  of 
any  human  plan,  for  the  melioration  of  the  condition  or  advancement  of  the 
happiness  of  our  race,  which  promised  more  unmixed  good,  or  more  com- 
prehensive beneficence  than  that  of  African  Colonization  if  carried  into 
full  execution.  Its  benevolent  purpose  is  not  limited  by  the  confines  of  one 
Continent,  nor  to  the  prosperity  of  a  solitary  race,  but  embraces  two  of  the 
largest  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  both  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  their  present  inhabitants,  with  the  countless  millions  of  their 
posterity  who  are  to  succeed.  It  appeals  for  aid  and  support  to  the  friends 
of  liberty  here  and  every  where.  The  Colonists,  reared  in  the  bosom  of 
this  Republic,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  blessings  which  free- 
dom imparts,  altho'  they  have  not  always  been  able  themselves  to  share 
them,  will  carry  a  recollection  of  it  to  Africa,  plant  it  there,  and  spread  it 
over  her  boundless  territory.     And  may  we  not  indulge  the  hope  that,  in  r 
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pcriuil  of  time  not  surpassing  in  duration,  tliat  of  our  own  Colonial  und  Na- 
tional existence  \vc  siiall  behoKl  a  confederation  of  Republican  States,  on 
the  Western  shores  of  Africa,  like  our  own,  with  their  Congress  and  annual 
Legislatures  thundering  forth  in  behalf  of  the  rigiits  of  man,  and  making 
tyrants  tremble  on  their  thrones?  It  appeals  for  aid  and  support  to  the 
friends  of  civilization  throughout  the  world.  Africa,  altho'  a  portion  of  it 
was  among  the  first  to  emerge  from  barljarism,  is  now  greatly  in  the  rear 
of  all  the  Continents,  in  knowledge,  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  America 
owes  to  the  old  world  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  possession  of  tiicm.  Can 
she  discharge  it  in  any  more  suitable  maimer  than  that  of  trans|)lanting 
them  on  a  part  of  its  own  soil,  by  means  of  its  own  sons,  whose  ancestors 
were  torn  by  fraud  and  violence  from  their  native  home  and  thrown  here 
into  bondage?  It  powerfully  appeals  for  support  to  patriotism  and  human- 
ity. If  we  were  to  invoke  the  greatest  blessing  on  earth,  which  Heaven, 
in  its  mercy,  could  now  bestow  on  this  nation,  it  would  be  the  separation 
of  the  two  most  numerous  races  of  its  population  and  their  comfortable  es 
tablishment  in  distinct  and  distant  coimtries.  To  say  nothing  of  the  great 
est  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  our  present  happy  Constitution,  which 
arose  out  of  this  mixed  condition  of  our  people,  nothing  of  the  distracting 
Missouri  question  which  was  so  threatening;  nothing  of  others,  springing 
from  the  same  fruittid  source,  which  yet  agitate  us,  who  can  contemplate 
the  future  without  the  most  awful  apprehensions?  Who,  if  tliis  promiscu- 
ous residence  of  whites  and  blacks,  of  freemen  and  slaves,  is  forever  to  con- 
tinue, can  imagine  the  servile  wars,  the  carnage  and  the  crimes  which  will 
be  its  probable  consequences,  without  shuddering  with  horror?  It  finally 
appeals  emphatically  for  aid  and  support  to  the  reverend  clorgy  and  sin- 
cere professors  of  our  Holy  Religion.  If  the  project  did  not  look  beyoiul 
the  happiness  of  the  two  races  now  in  America,  it  would  be  entitled  to 
their  warmest  encouragement.  If  it  were  confined  to  the  removal  oidy  of 
the  free  coloured  population,  it  would  deserve  all  their  patronage.  With- 
in those  restrictions  how  greatly  would  it  not  contribute  to  promote  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  morality,  and  consequently  religion!  Rut  it  presents 
a  much  more  extensive  field — afield  only  limited  by  the  confines  of  one  of 
the  largest  quarters  of  tlie  habitable  globe — for  religious  and  benevolent  ex- 
ertion. Throughout  the  entire  existence  of  Christianit\-  it  has  been  a  favorite 
object  of  its  ardent  disciples  and  pious  professors  to  difiuse  its  blessings  by 
converting  the  Heathen.  This  duty  is  enjoined  by  its  own  sacred  precepts 
and  prompted  by  considerations  of  humanity.  All  Christendom  is  more  or 
less  employed  on  tiiis  object,  at  this  moment,  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
earth.  But  it  must,  in  canilor  be  owned,  that  hitherto  missionary  efforts 
have  not  had  a  success  corresponding,  in  extent,  with  the  piety  and  benevo- 
lence of  their  aim,  or  witli  the  amount  of  the  means  which  have  been  ap- 
plied. Some  new  and  more  cflira(  ious  mode  of  accomplishing  tlur  beiic- 
ficicnt  purpose  must  be  de\ised,  which  by  concentrating  energies  and  en- 
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deavorr,  :„nj  avokling  loss  in  their  difTuse  and  uncombined  application,  shall 
ensure  the  attainment  of  more  clieerinjf  results.  Tlie  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  presents  itself  to  the  religious  world  as  uniiing  those  threat  ad- 
vantages. Almost  all  Africa  is  in  a  slate  of  the  deepest  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, and  addicted  to  idolatry  and  superstition.  It  is  destitute  of  the 
blessings  both  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  Tlic  Society,  is  an  instru- 
ment which,  under  the  guidance  of  providence,  with  public  assistance,  is 
competent  to  spread  the  liglitsof  both,  throughout  its  vast  dominions.  And 
the  means  are  as  simple  afi  tlic  end  is  grand  and  magnificent.  They  are  to 
devi:ite  from  the  practice  of  previous  Missionary  institutions,  and  employ 
as  agents  some  of  tlic  very  brethren  of  the  Heathen  sought  to  be  converted 
and  brought  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  The  Society  proposes  to  send, 
not  one  or  two  pious  members  of  Christianity  into  a  foreign  land,  among  a 
different  and  perhaps  a  suspicious  race,  of  another  complexion,  but  to 
transport  aimuully,  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  in  one  view  of  its 
scheme,  six  thousand,  in  another,  fifty-six  thousand  Missionaries,  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Africa  itself,  with  the  same  interests,  sympathies,  and  consti- 
tutions of  the  natives,  to  communicate  the  benefits  of  our  religion  and  of 
the  arts.  And  this  Colony  of  Missionaries,  is  to  operate  not  alone  by 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  truth  and  of  revelation,  which  however  delight- 
ful to  tiie  ears  of  the  flillliful  and  intelligent,  are  not  alw.ays  comprehend- 
ed by  untutored  savages,  but  also  by  works  of  ocular  demonstration.  It 
will  open  forests,  build  towns,  erect  temples  of  public  worship,  and  prac- 
tically exhibit  to  the  native  sons  of  Africa  the  beautiful  moral  spectacle  and 
the  superior  advantages  of  our  religious  and  social  systems.  In  this  unex- 
aggerated  view  of  the  subject,  the  Colony,  compared  with  other  Mission.ary 
plans,  presents  the  force  and  grandeur  of  a  noble  Steamer  majestically  as- 
cending, and  with  ease  subiluing,  the  current  of  the  Mississippi,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  feeble  and  tottering  canoe,  moving  slowly  among  the  reeds 
that  fringe  its  shores.  It  holds  up  the  image  of  the  resistless  power  of  the 
Mississippi  itself,  rushing  from  the  summits  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  and 
marking  its  deep  and  broad  and  rapid  course  througli  the  heart  of  this  Con- 
tinent, thousarids  of  miles,  to  the  (iulph  of  Mexico,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  an  obscure  rivulet  winding  its  unliscernable  way  through  dark  and  dense 
forests  or  luxurient  Prairies,  in  whicli  it  is  quickly  and  forever  lost. 

(ientlemen  of  the  Colonization  Society  of  Kentucky!  not  one  word  need 
be  added,  in  conclusion,  to  animate  your  perseverance  or  to  stimulate  your 
labors,  in  the  humane  cause  which  you  have  deliberately  espoused.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  been  hitherto  favored,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  blessed,  with  the  smiles  of  Providence.  Confiding  in  his  appro- 
ving juilgment  and  conscious  of  the  benevolence  and  purity  of  our  inten- 
tions, we  m:i\  fearlessly  advance  in  our  great  work.  And,  when  we  shall, 
as  soon  we  must,  be  translated  from  this  into  anothar  form  of  existence,  is 
the  hojie  prcsumijtuo'is  (hat  we  .shall  there  beheld  the  common   Father  of 
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whites  anJ  of  hlacks,  the  great  lluler  of  tlic  Universe,  cast  Iiis  All  seeing 
eye  upon  civilizeil  and  regenerated  Africa,  its  cuhivated  fields,  its  coast 
studded  with  numerous  cities,  adorneil  with  towering  temples,  dedicated 
to  the  pure  religion  of  his  redeeming  Son,  its  far-famed  Niger,  and  other 
great  rivers,  lined  witli  flourisliing  villages,  and  navigated  witii  tiiat  won- 
derful power  which  Anurican  genius  first  successfully  applied;  and  lliat, 
after  dwelling  with  satisfaction  upon  the  glorious  spectacle,  he  will  deign 
to  look  with  approbation  upon  us,  His  humble  instruments,  who  have  con- 
tributed to  produce  it? 


"We  deem  the  intrinsic  merit  of  Mr.  Clay's  Address,  an  ampio 
justification  for  our  publishing-  it  entire.  It  is  in  itseil"  calcu- 
lated to  give  an  extensive  aiul  powerful  impulse  to  the  cause 
■which  it  advocates.  It  even  adds  to  tlie  reputation  of  its  au- 
thor, and  confers  new  credit  on  the  Society  whose  interests  it 
is  designed  to  promote. 

The  unbelief,  and  more  especially  the  indift'erence,  with  re- 
gard to  African  Coloni/.ation,  exhibited  by  many  people  of  this 
country,  will  appear  a  prodigy  on  the  future  pages  of  its  history: 
and  it  will  probably  enough  be  a  question  for  future  debate, 
whether  the  causes  were  moral  or  intellectual;  whether  they  ex- 
isted in  a  want  of  feeling  or  a  want  of  foresight.  When  poster- 
ity shall  behold,  as  they  will  behold,  the  African  Continent  peace- 
ful and  happy;  its  now  savage  and  bloody  plains,  adorned  with 
fruitful  fields,  and  populous  villages;  its  gods  of  trinkets  and  of 
parchment  supplanted  by  the  records  of  wisilom,  and  the  imple- 
ments of  art;  its  commerce  of  blood,  a  commerce  of  benevolencej 
the  offspring  of  slaves  and  savages,  a  free,  enlightened  and  vir- 
tuous yeomanry;  a  mild  and  upright  magistracy  the  successors  of 
tyrants;  and  the  whole  continent  a  constellation  of  republics: 
and  when  they  trace,  as  they  doubtless  will  trace,  this  mighty- 
change  to  the  American  Colony,  and  learn  how  slow  were  tho 
people  of  the  United  States  to  believe,  they  will  not  be 
unlikely  to  group  the  present  generation,  and  all  its  boasted  en- 
dowments, with  those  of  the  dark  ages.  And  still  more,  if  they 
should  see  this  country  plunged  into  ruin  f"or  the  want  of  a  singlo 
pennt/wci'^/U  to  turn  the  scales  in  its  favour,  or  rescued  by  a 
mere  preponderance  so  small,  they  will  be  struck  with  the  same 
astonishment  that  is  felt  toward*  the  degenerate  Athoniann,  who 
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listened  to  the  eloquence  of  Deinostlienes,  were  persuaded,  and 
then  plunged  headlong  to  their  owii  destruction. 

It  is  certainly  no  Ioniser  a  tjucstion  whether  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  remove  this  perilous  evil.  They  can.  It  is  ab- 
solutely demonstrable,  that  merely  the  sacrifices  made  in  a  very 
few  years  to  that  Moloch, the  still,  would  fully  accomplish  it.  The 
only  main  tjuestion  whicii  can  possibly  arise,  is  whether  they  are 
willing.  This  consideration  places  objectors  to  the  practicabili- 
ty of  the  scheme,  in  their  true  light.  And  we  would  entreat 
them  all  to  set  the  example  of  their  own  willingness,  before  they 
insist  so  much  on  the  willingness  of  others.  Such  an  example 
■would  serve  to  defeat  their  own  unpropitious  forebodings. 

It  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  people  of  this  country,  will 
cherish  a  disposition  to  separate  the  coloured  people  from  among 
them.  That  disposition  is  already  most  glaringly  obvious  in 
its  existence  and  rapid  in  its  growth.  But  where  will  thoy  go? 
The  South  casts  them  out,  the  North  has  no  place  for  them,  the 
AVest  pushes  them  onward,  Canada  repels  them,  and  should  they 
commence  their  progress  toward  the  setting  sun,  the  tide  of  popu- 
lation would  ere  long  push  them  into  the  Pacific.  In  Africa  alone 
can  they  escape  the  ruinous  rivalry  of  the  white  man,  for  there 
the  white  men  dare  not  follow  them.  But  the  humanity  of  this 
country  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  driven  out  in  large  bodies,  to 
perish  on  a  savage  coast.  The  Colonies  should  increase  gradu- 
ally, tliough  immensely  beyond  their  present  rate  of  increase,  and 
should  receive  emigrants  from  this  country  as  fast  as  they  can  sus- 
tain them.  Voluntary  manumission  should  never  be  retarded  by 
the  want  of  a  free  and  ready  outlet  for  the  manumitted.  The  Uni- 
ted States  of  Africa,  sustained  and  cherished  by  the  mother  coun- 
try, till  they  assume  her  likeness,  bask  in  the  beams  of  her  splen- 
dour, reflect  back  the  glory  of  her  greatness,  attain  and  exercise 
all  her  moral  and  intellectual  and  physical  energies,  must  become 
the  asylum  of  fugitive  Africans.  As  their  commerce  increases, 
ships  in  multitudes  laden  with  their  gross  and  unwrought  pro- 
ducts, will  diminish  the  demand  for  slave  labour  in  this  country, 
and  will  return  with  the  lighter  fabrics  of  art,  and  full  cargoes 
of  coloured  emigrants.  Thither,  if  white  men  will  not  convey 
them,  they  can  convey  themselves.  Thither  let  them  be  driven, 
if  they  must  be  expelled,  and  there  they  will  be  prosperous 
and  happy. 
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We  have  pcruscJ  with  great  pleasure,  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  a  meeting  held  in  the  Ila^of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Fiiila- 
dclpliia,  on  the  21st  of  October  last,  to  collect  funds,  in  aid  of  tiic 
American  Colonization  Society.  The  Committee  state  that  tiiey  have 
received  the  sum  of  $2,296  besitlcs  one  subscription  of  ;^10U0  and  one  of 
$300,  each  payable  in  ten  Annual  Instalments. 

Through  the  aid  derived  from  the  liberal  citizens  of  PhiLadelphia,  one 
vessel  (the  Liberia)  has  already  s.iiled  for  the  Colony  with  58  passengers, 
49  of  which  were  liberated  slaves,  and  the  entire  expenses  of  this  latter 
number  were  defrayed  by  the  Society  in  Piiiiadelphia.  In  this  case  the 
price  for  transportation  including  supplies  for  the  vojage,  was  $25  each  for 
tliose  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and  $12.50  for  those  between  12  and  2, 
and  for  infants  nothing. 

The  Committee  add,  "within  a  few  days  after  the  sailing  of  the  Liberia, 
there  arrived  at  Norfolk  after  a  toilsome  journey  of  600  miles  over  land  on 
foot,  a  company  of  30  enfranchised  slaves,  who  had  been  liberated  by  a 
benevolent  gentleman  of  Georgia,  for  tiie  purpose  of  going  to  the  Colony; 
and  had  been  e.\pected  to  go  in  the  Liberia;  hut  unfortunately  were  de- 
layed till  after  the  vessel  had  sailed;  and  they  have  been  obliged  to  remain 
at  Norfolk  waiting  another  opportunity. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  the  Society  at  Washington  being  anxious 
to  send  these  and  other  liberated  slaves  to  the  colony,  but  unable  from  the 
state  of  their  funds,  to  do  so  at  present,  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Mana- 
gers of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  would  provide  for  their  transportation. — 
This  they  have  agreed  to  do,  relying  on  the  generosity  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens to  enable  them  to  accomplish  the  undertaking.  They  have  engaged 
the  brig  Montgomery,  to  proceed  from  this  port  to  Norfolk,  wiiere  she  is 
to  take  on  board  the  emigrants,  and  proceed  to  the  Colony  on  the  coast  of 
Africa." 

The  Committee  conclude  their  Report  by  earnestly  recommending  the 
cause  which  tliey  would  aid  to  the  consideration  and  support  of  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia.  They  express  the  full  conviction  tiiat  tiie  plan  of  the 
Colonisation  Society  is  adapted  in  the  best  manner  to  promote  those  phi- 
lanthropic purposes  which  it  is  well  known  the  good  people  of  Phila- 
delphia iiave  long  cherished  towards  our  coloured  population. 


CoLoxr  OF  CoLouuEu  People  iw  Canada. — We  have  never  expected 
any  beneficial  results,  from  the  attempt  of  the  coloured  people  in  Ohio,  to 
settle  themselves  in  Canada.  Those  among  them  who  are  cherishing  hopet 
of  good  from  this  project,  will  meet  only  witii  ilisappointment.  They  are 
already  viewctl  as  unwelcome  intruders,  and  neither  liic  limernmeMt,  tlic 
people,  nor  the  cli.nate  of  Canada,  arc  favourable^  to  their  wishes.      It 
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ouglit  to  bf  remembered,  tint  the  coloured  people  who  joined  the  En- 
glish ill  llie  Revolutionary  War,  and  had  lands  assigned  to  them  in  Nova 
Scotia,  entreated  llie  Britisli  Government,  to  remove  them  from  tliat  fros- 
ty retfion,  to  Sierra  Leone,  am  that  a  compliance  with  that  request 
alone,  probably  saved  tliem  from  destruction.  From  the  following  Ueso- 
lutions,  however,  the  House  of  Assembly,  does  not  appear  inclined  to  con- 
sult the  wishes  of  those,  who  arc  seekin^f  to  plant  themselves  on  their  Ter- 
ritory. 

The  following  resolutions  liave  passed  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper- 
Canada. 

I^\ip-o  Sedhrs. — 1.  Kesolved,  'I'hat  this  House  has  just  cause  of  alarm 
for  tlie  peace  and  security  of  the  inluibltants  of  the  AVestern  parts  of  this 
Province,  by  reason  of  tlie  rumored  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  Canada 
Company,  of  introducing  large  bodies  of  Negro  settlers  into  this  Prov- 
ince. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  afTordingsuch  encouragement,  the  Canada  Comi)a- 
ny  seem  nut  to  liave  duly  reflected  on  the  danger  in  which  it  involves  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  people;  and  that  the  act  of  Imperial  Parliament, 
constituting  this  Company,  marks  the  subject  of  these  resolutions,  as  one 
of  the  many  evils  which  must  result  from  Legislation,  by  the  Imperial  Par- 
Lament  in  matters  of  the  internal  concerns  of  this  Province. 

3.  Resolved,  That  no  subject  calls  more  seriously  for  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature,  than  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  all  reasonable  facil- 
ity  given  to  strangers  to  come  into  this  Province,  and  cultivate  Its 
wastes. 

4.  Resolved,  That  although  this  House  has  long  observed  without  unea- 
siness that  fugitive  slaves  of  colour  do,  occasionally,  escape  into  this  pro- 
rince;  and,  recognizing  the  law  of  nature,  which  says  "that  the  fugitive 
shall  not  be  delivered  up  to  his  pursuers,"  this  House  is  still  unwilling  to 
shut  the  door  against  the  outcast;  yet,  the  sudden  introduction  of  a  mass 
of  nlack  Population,  likely  to  continue  without  limitation,  is  a  matter  so 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  that  it  now  becomes 
necessary  to  prevent  or  check,  Ijv  some  prudent  restrictions,  this  threat- 
ened evil. 

5.  Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  such  a  Population,  sometimes  surpas- 
sing, and  at  otherii  approaching  an  equality  with  the  whites,  in  several 
Stales  of  this  ContiiRiit,  has  proved,  in  various  ways  higlily  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  to  those  States,  it  is  too  certain  that  the  like  disasters  must 
flow  from  the  same  cause  in  this  Province,  if  such  projects  be  permitted  to 
bo  effected. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Gosfield  and  Colchester,  do  bring  in  a  bill,  if  it  be  prac- 
ticable, during  this  session,  to  |)revcnt  the  introduction  of  Blacks  and  Mu- 
lattoei  into  this  Province,  as  settlers  parlicipaling  in  all  tlie  civil  rights  of  the 
people  of  this  Pros  luce. 
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7.  Resolved,  That  an  humble  uddrcHs  be  presented  to  Ills  ExcolIcncT-, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  requesting-  liim  to  forward,  witli  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  these  resolutions,  to  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  to  be  by  him,  with  his  Ma  jesty's  gracious  permission,  laid  before 
the  Imperial  House  of  Commons;  and  further  requesting-  His  Kxccllcncy 
to  discourag-e  as  far  as  may  be  vilhin  his  power,  tiic  introduction  of  such 
population,  until  the  Lc}^islaturc  of  the  Province  may  be  enabled  to  ma- 
ture some  safe  enactment  on  the  subject. 


Four  persons  of  colour  (free  men)  were  arrested  in  New  Orleans,  on 
the  8th  ult.  on  charge  of  circulating-  "M'alkcr's  Appeal,"  alias  "the  diaboli- 
cal Boston  Pamphlet." 

A  slip  from  the  New  Orleans  Bee  OfRce,  dated  evening-  of  the  10th  ult. 
says,  "Our  Legislature  has  adopted  very  severe  resolutions  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  free  persons  of  colour.  Those  who  came  into  the  state  since 
1825,  are  ordered  to  leave  it  within  60  days." 


The  Ladies  of  Charlottsville  are  to  hold  a  Fair  on  the  11th  and  12th  May 
next,  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  in  tliat  town,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society — Mrs.  John  Tucker,  President;  Mrs.  Maria  Courtney,  Secre- 
iary  and  Treasurer,-  and  Mrs.  Lomax,  Mrs-  George  Tucker,  Mrs.  Kelly, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Gilmer,  Mrs.  Bowman,  Mrs.  Hatch,  Mrs.  Charles  Merriwether, 
Mrs.  Cochran,  Mrs.  Craven,  Mrs.  Benson,  Mrs.  Jameison  and  Miss  Lucy  Ter- 
ril.  Managers. 


The  following  Letter  from  the  venerable  Dr.  BlumliarJtof  Basle,  Swit- 
zerland, to  the  Editor  of  the  Philadelphian,  cannot  fail  to  be  perused  with 
interest  by  all  the  friends  of  Missions  to  the  long-neglected  and  long-in- 
jured tribes  of  Africa. 

Bask,  Jan.  24/7/,  1830. 

lietK  and  Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  address  some  lines  of  Christian  thank- 
fulness to  you,  which  we  believe  to  be  loudly  called  for  by  so  many  proofs 
of  kindness  and  active  charity,  of  which  you  have  made  happy  witnesses 
our  four  beloved  missionary  brethren,  who  spent  some  refreshing  days 
with  you  before  their  passage  to  West  Africa.  May  the  Father  of  mercies 
abundantly  bless  you  and  all  those  respectable  Christian  friends  and  bre- 
thren of  your  town;  who  felt  themselves  pressed  Ijy  the  charity  of  Christ, 
to  convince  our  missionary  brethren  by  their  exertion  of  brotherly  afVec- 
tion,  that  they  are  going  to  Africa  with  the  prayers  and  support  of  so  many 
followers  of  Christ  not  only  in  their  ov.n  country  but  also  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  were  informed  by  them  that  their  short  abode 
with  you  was  to  them  a  most  agreeable  season  of  Christian  refreshment, 
and  that  they  hope  never  to  forget  all  those  pri-cious  jjroofs  of  brotiierly 
fellowship  and  afr«ction  by  wliich  their  hearts  have  been  rejoiced  amongst 
you. 
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Permit  me  to  assure  you,  Ucv.  and  Dear  Sir,  tluit  ull  the  members  of  our 
Missionary  Committee  have  found  new  motives  of  encouragement  in  these 
precious  proofs  of  Christian  kindness,  by  whicli  our  dear  American  bre- 
thren gave  a  new  seal  of  their  Christian  approbation  to  the  humble  begin- 
nings of  our  Negro  Mission  in  West  Africa.  May  the  glory  of  Ciod  our  Sa- 
viour and  the  salvation  of  many  immortal  souls  be  the  happy  fruits  of  the 
labour  of  our  brethren,  and  may  the  power  of  God  be  manifested  by  his  hum- 
ble servants  who  stand  ready  to  preach  tlie  precious  word  of  salvation  on 
Ihe  neglected  shores  of  Africa. 

No  doubt  we  must  be  prepared,  dear  sir,  to  see  many  a  precious  life  of 
those  servants  of  Christ  sacrificed  in  the  attempt  to  evangeli/.e  the  infected 
soil  of  Africa.  But,  1  ask  you,  should  the  infamous  race  of  slave  holdurs, 
risk  more  for  satisfying  the  base  appetites  of  their  selfishness  than  the  chil- 
dren of  God  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  the  welfare  of  millions  of  injur- 
ed brethren'  We  rejoice  to  know  that  you  are  fully  agreeing  with  us  in 
this  view,  and  we  pray  to  God  that  He  Himself  may  establish  the  work  of 
our  weak  hands,  and  nise  up  an  increasing  number  of  friends,  who  are 
willing  to  contribute  their  support  to  a  work  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
most  ardent  prayers  of  your  brethren  in  Germany. 

We  shall  be  very  happy  to  be  informed  by  you  that  our  dear  American 
brethren  are  inclined  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  our  missionaries  in  Africa, 
and  to  enable  our  Society  to  reinforce  by  an  increasing  number  of  fellow  la- 
bourers, the  little  band  of  our  African  brethren,  who  arc  like  a  drop  of 
water  dashing  against  the  rocky  mountains  of  African  darkness.  Let  us 
have  a  full  interest  in  your  prayers  and  brotherly  aflection,  and  believe  me 
to  be  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  regards, 

Yours  sincerely  and  aH'ectlonately,  lUi  mhahdt. 


T(/ur  (if  Discovery. — Two  young  men,  Messrs.  Richard  and  Jolm  Lander, 
have  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  Eng.  for  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  being 
employed  by  government  to  explore  the  source  of  the  Niger,  and  trace  it 
to  its  termination.  The  first  named  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  late  mis- 
sions to  Africa,  and  was  a  companion  of  Clappcrton.  Their  course  will 
be  from  Budugry  to  Kalunga,  and  ilience  to  B.iussa,  where  Mungo  Park 
was  lost. 

— •»©©?<- — 

"ExVNeAiliou  to  lii^)e\*ia. 

The  fine  new  lirij;  .Montgomery  will  sail  with  emigrants  for 
the  Colony  on  the  2Jtli  of  April.  In  this  vessel  Mill  embark 
the  thirty  slaves  recently  emancipated  by  Jucl  Early,  Esq.  of 
Georgia,  uith  others,  some  of  whom  are  liberated  for  the  express 
purpose  of  Colonization,  and  all  i;onstituting  together  a  valuable 
reinforcement  to  the  Colony.     Circumstances  requiied  the  ear" 
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\y  clo]);irlmp  of  (l»is  vessel,  and  it  was  tlKMofoio  deemed  impos- 
sible to  obtain  eniii;iaiits  from  remote  j)aits  of  the  country.  A 
few  respectable  free  persons  of  colour,  may  vet  be  accommo- 
dated with  a  passage  should  they  apj)ly  immediately  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Society,  A\'ashington,  or  to  J.  M'lMiail,  Esq. 
Norfolk. 

To  the  American  Colonization  Socirfi/,  from  '2,0th  Jan.  to  23(Z 
March,  1830. 

By  John  Bruce,  Treasurer  Col.  Society  of  Frederick  co.  Ya.  as  follows: — 
Cico.  Lynn,  1st  ann'l.  payment  for  5  years  subscription,  i^lO 
Kev.  John  Allemony,  do.                      do.             do.  10 

J.  R.  Urooking",            do.                10  years         do,  5 

Dr.  Alox.  S.  Brown,    do.                      do.             do.  5 

^laj.  Seth  Mason,  on  account  of  subscription,      5 —     ?35 

Collected  in  Cl;rist  Church,  Georgetown,  D.  C.   by  Rev.  Mr. 

Brook,  per  J.  Marbury,  Esq 29  50 

Collected  by  Rev.  Saml.  P.  Mag'nier,  Monroe,  Butler  co.  Ohio,  5 

Collections  by  Grove  Wriglit,  Esq.  of  New  York,  as  follows: 
J.  Gaffer,  Esci-  of  Cortland  Society,  New  York,    ...  §11  02 
In  Uev.  Mr.  Barber's  Chiu'ch,  Romulus,  New  York,       7 
In  Rev.  E.  W.  Crane's  Church,  Jamaica,  New  York,     32  31 

In  Rev.  S.  Laig-n's  Churcii,  Wilton,  Conn 9 

Donation  by  a  Gentleman  in  New  Jersey,   90 —  149  33 

Collections  by  Rev.  Asa  Ciimmings,  of  l^ortland,  Maine,  viz: 

Thos.  Robie,  Goriiam,  for  Repository,   $2 

Josiah  Dow,  Portland,  do.  2 

Jos.  Shecman,  N.  Yarmouth,  do.  2 

Rev.  Thos.  C-  Upham,  Brunswick,  for  vols.  4  8c5  do.     4 

Donation  by  Students  of  Ilallowell  Academy,  ......     5 —  15 

Collection  in  Dickinson  Church,  Penn.  per  Wm.  Williamson,  3> 

Collections  by  J.  Siiield,  Es([.  as  follows: 

Rev.  David  M.  Dill,  of  Hamilton,  Butler  co.  Ohio,  .   $17  65 

Jno.  Woods,  Esq. — .same  place,    2  35 —       20 

Collections  by  J.  Cowan,  Esq.  of  Staunton,  Va.  as  follows: 

In  Moss  Yorich  (Jhurch  by  I{ev.  John  Hendren $12  31 

Doniition  from  .Major  Bell, 5 

Augusta  Colonization  Society, 2  69 —       20 

Collection  in  Pros.  (;h.   Indi;inapolis,   by  Rev.  Mr.  Moreland,  6  8t 

By  J.  L.  Bromwell  in  (ireenbriar  co.  Va.   per  I'.  G.  Thomas,  6  75 

Donation  by  Geo.  W.  P.  Custis,  Esq.  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  10 

Ilon.  Jacob  Miirnet  of  Ohio — his  first  annual  payment  of  $50,  on 

the  plan  of  (Icrrit  Smith,  Esq 50 

AVm.  Crane,  Esq.  of  Richmond,  \'a.  on  the  plan  of  G.  Smith, 
Esfj.  pnnided  one  half  tlur<-of  be  a])plicil  to  the  support  of 
the  Sciiool  established  l)y  Rev.  I.ott  Cary,  near  C.  Mount,  Af.         100 

Rev.  (ieo.  Lenimon,  of  Warrcnton,  Va. — the  second  payment 
of  a  few  Gentlemen  near  Oak  Hill,  FcuHjuicr  co*  Va.  on  the 
plan  of  Gerrit  Sniith,  Esq > ICiO 

•  Carried  fjrwun/,         :?547  39 
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Broui(Iilfunvard,        $547  39 
Collections  by  Charles  Tappan,  Ksq.  of  Boston,  .Ms. — viz: 

Pupils  of  Mr.  S.  11.  Archer,  Salem,  Ms ^.>  52 

Hev.  J<)hi\  I. :i\v!on's  Society,  Hillsboro,  N.  II 8 

Rev.  Lc\i  While's  Society,  Sandersvillc,  Ms H  41 

Harvev  Sessions  for  African  Hepositorv, 8 

Ashticld,  Ms. -Uh  of  July,  1829, ' 4  68 

Kev.  Josepli  Searle's  Society,  Stoneham,  Ms 4  82 

Kcv.  Jason  Park's  Society,  Southbridge,  Ms 6  75 

Hcv.  A.  B.  ('amp's  Society  in  .\sliby,  Ms 3  32 

Rev.  Mr.  M.4nn*s  Society,  in  Westminster lU  83 

East  K.ilmuuil»,  4th  of  July 3  71 

Rev.  B.  Woodbury's  Society,  Falmouth,  4th  July,  14  29 

Rev.  .Mr.  Williston's  Society,  Kast  Hampton,    ....  5  83 

Rev.  Mr.  Uould's  Societv,  South  Hampton, 8  61 

Rev.  \.  H.  Reed's  Society,  Ware,  Ms.  -1th  of  July,  5 

David  I.  Burr,  Esq.  of  Uichmond,  Va 100 

Rev.  Mr.  Storrs'  Society,   Bruintree,    Thanks  day,  10 

Rev.  G.  Conant's  Society,  Pa.xton,  Sab.  af.  4  July,  6  73 

Rev.  Uobcrt  Crowell's  Society,  Essex,  Ms 36 

Rev.    K.    Burgess,    Dedham,    2d   annual  payment 

on  the  plan  of  G.  Smith,  Esq 100 

Con.  at  Ualton,  Ms 6 

Con.  by  the  Females  in  Bedford,  N.  H 15  66 

Caleb  Oaties,  Esq.   of  Danvers,  to  constitute  him  a 

Life  Member, 30 

Con.  by  a  Friend  in  Nelson,  X.  H 50 

Con.  from  the  Kno\  branch  of  the  Washington  Be- 
nevolent Society  in  the  county  of  Franklin,  Mass.  44 

$444  66 
Deduct  Postages,  Cartages,  &.c.  2  23 

442  4J 

John  Harris,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  per  Hon.  B.  Ruggles 1  ^ 

Wheelinj,^,  \  irginia.  Col.  Society,  per  Thad.  P.  Robinson,  Esq.  55 

Virginia  Colonization  Society,    per  B.  Brand,  Esq  .  Treasurer,  91  50 

Indiana  Stale  Colonization  Society,   63 

Ohio  State  Col.  Society,  per  I.eml.  Reynolds,  Esq.  Treasurer,  270  92 

D.  Soutliall,  per  John  Wheeler  of  Murfreesboro,  N.  Carolina,  10 

Rev.  G.  W.  Gilbert  of  Wilmington,  l>el-  per  Kev.  Mr.  Orr,    . .  8 
Collections  by  Alexander  II.  iMumley,  Esq. — of  this  sum,  ^30 
was  given  by  Mr.  Friend  Crane,  of  Canton,  Ms.  to  constitute 

him  a  Life  Member  of  the  Society, 100 

Collection  at  Uockv  i^reek,  Chester  county.  South  Carolina,  by 

Rev.  Rubcrt  Mu'nford,   21 

Collected  in  Ueformed  Dutch  Church  at  Beaver  Dam,  near  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  under  charge  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Van  Wagrum,    2 

Donation  by  Lyman  1).  Brewster,  Mount  Pleasant,  Tennessee,  2 

Collected  in  St.  Johuaburg,  Va.  by  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,    ...  4 

(iiven  by  him ' 1 

Contribution  by  Students  of  Amherst  College,  Ms 5 

Addled  by  Professor  Worcester 1 

Charity  Bo.x  of  a  Young  Lady  in  Virginia,    2 

Hah'  proceeds  of  two  thays  exhibition  of  the  Panorama  of  Que- 
bec, by  A.  Ford,  Esq 1  37^ 
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